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JUNE. 





BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Mine is the Month of Roses: yes, and mine 


The month of marriages! All pleasant 
sights 

And scents, the fragrance of the blossoming 
vine, 


The foliage of the valleys and the hefghts. 
Mine are the longest days, the loveliest 
nights; 
The mower’s scythe makes music to my ear; 
I am the mother of all dear delights ; 
Iam the fairest daughter of the year. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Kate Field is dead. In her death we 
have lost one of the brightest minds and 
kindest hearts in America. She was pre- 
eminently gifted as a journalist. Kate 
Field's Washington was one of the ablest 
weekly papers ever published, unequalled 
in its versatility and sparkling combina- 
tion of wit and sense. Such a paper 
ought to have been sustained. Miss Field 
died at Honolulu. Particulars of her life 
will be given later. 


-_<-- 


Governor Wolcott's veto of the Gas 
Monopoly charter is an act of courage 
and statesmanship which deserves the 
hearty approval and support of every 
woman in the Commonwealth. 


-_—--_ 


Rev. James M. Buckley, D. D., has been 
inspected by a phrenologist, and the de- 
scription is published in the Cleveland 
Plaindealer. The following points may 
help to explain his virulent opposition to 
woman’s equality: 

The protruding lower jaw shows that 
he is self-willed to stubbornness. Such a 
jaw is a reversal of the plan on which 
ideal man is considered to be constructed. 
The roundness and fullness of the crown 
of the head show that he will hang on 
doggedly. He is a fighter, who will never 
give up. He is not a fighter in the sense 
of pugilistic, however; it takes a broader 
head for that. Fullness at temples and 
eyes show him to be quick and impulsive. 
He is probably a ready or fluent talker. 
The fullness over brows and around to the 
ears indicates perceptiveness, longheaded- 
ness, shrewdness. Well-developed cor- 
ners of the forehead indicate an apprecia- 
ton of humor. Literary propensities are 
shown in the full middle forehead. The 
thin upper lip shows a lack of sympathy. 


>_> 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns, Organizer for the 
National-American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, has completed her tour of Ari- 
zona, and has visited New Mexico on her 
way to Idaho. She has done good work 
in Arizona, having spoken more than fifty 
times during her organizing campaign, 
and established clubs in all the important 
Settlements of their most intelligent and 
progressive women and men, which means 
good results for the future. The Tucson 
Daily Star says: 

_ Mrs. Johns has made a host of friends 
for herself, and the cause she so heroically 
and eloquently represents, and the present 
and future Arizona is and will be greatly 
indebted to her for the principles planted 
im the minds of the people, which will 
809n come to full fruition, as they have in 
Wyoming, Colorado and Utah. When 
this good time comes to Arizona, this 
brave, eloquent, indefatigable worker in 
the cause of justice to her sex, will be 


crowned the “Suffrage Queen of the New 
Orient.”’ 








=--— 


In the sacred precincts of Westminster 
Hall, London, May 19, there was a unique 
exhibition, Two or three tables, spread 
out with a suggestion of light refresh- 
ments at a bazaar, seemed strangely out 
of harmony with the mighty proportions 
of King Rufus’s Hall. But the tables really 
held quite a different burden. They were 





laden with a gigantic appeal from the 
women of Great Britain and Ireland to the 
House of Commons in behalf of woman 
suffrage. The appeal bore the signatures 
of 257,000 women—57,800 from 
140,700 from the counties of England and 
Wales, 51,270 from Scotland, and 7,520 
from Ireland. Three years have been 
occupied in collecting these signatures. 
The signatures were grouped in volumes 
according to their districts and counties, 
and the tables - presided over by four or 
tive active and courteous ladies—pre- 
sented a very interesting study of feeling 
on the subject in the different parts of the 
United Kingdom. The largest number of 
signatures seemed to come from Edin- 
burgh and the surrounding districts, 
which were represented by a volume of 
giant bulk. For the rest of the United 
Kingdom, the signatures seemed to vary 
in proportion to the culture of the neigh- 
borhood. The poor neighborhoods sent 
up few signatures, while the rich and 
cultured neighborhoods sent up many. 





-_—- 


The far-famed Bourbon County, Ken- 
tucky, known throughout the length and 
breadth of the Universe for the seductive 
quality of its whisky, has adopted prohi- 
bition under the local option law of the 
State. All but one of the townships of 
the county voted in favor of prohibition. 





-_-- 





The Salinas (Cal.) Index gives a full 
report of a great meeting in that city, May 
12, and says: 

The Index is unequivocally in favor of 
woman suffrage, and will do all it can 
between now and the \ovember election 
in favor of the adoption of the proposed 
eleventh amendment to the constitution 
of our State. This stand is not taken 
simply because woman suffrage is a plank 
in the Republican platform, but because 
we believe it to be just and right. 

——— wee —— 

In Denver, Col., May 18, Mrs. Carrie 
Kistler, as chairman of the Republican 
County Central Committee, presided suc- 
cessfully over one of the most disorderly 
political conventions ever held in the 
State. Not for a minute did she fail to 
preserve order. Knowing that many of 
the delegates had been elected by fraud, 
she ruled that only uncontested delegates 
might vote. Her ruling was finally set 
aside on an appeal, and another chairman 
elected. 

— 

The Cecelia Orchestra is composed of 
ladies and gentlemen. The first violins 
are Miss Mauser and Mr. Stanley; second 
violin, Rose Priestly; viola, Miss Gold- 
smith; cello, Miss Hale; bass, Mr. Wilson; 
cornet, Miss Mae Warren; trombone, Miss 
Hattie Gray; clarionet, Mr. Humphrey; 
flute, Mr. Gurley; pianist and manager‘ 
Miss Hattie Brown. Address, 165 Tre- 
mont Street, care of MacCoy Music Co., 


Boston. 
~ COO om - 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Miss Binnie Vinson, of the Kemper 
Herald, read a paper on “The Country 
Newspaper,” at the recent annual meeting 
of the Mississippi Editorial Association. 

Mrs. Fannie Reese Pugh is editor and 
proprietor of the Hearne (Tex.) Advocate. 

The Women’s Press Association of 
Texas has elected the following officers: 
President, Mrs. A. H. Mohl, of Houston; 
first vice-president, Mrs. M. R. Walton, of 
Austin; second vice-president, Mrs. W. D. 
Cox, of Temple; third vice-president, 
Mrs. Norval Wilson, of Austin; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Allie Wilson, of 
Lockhart; recording secretary, Miss Min- 
nie Johnson, of Waco; treasurer, Mrs. B. 
N. Taylor, of Austin; executive commit- 
tee, Mrs. M. O. Dean, of Fort Worth, 
Mrs. Winkle, of Corsicana, and Mrs. Dr. 
Debbs, of Fort Worth. 

Mrs. Annie Murray, a member of the 
Women’s Press Club, has written an arti- 
cle on Poets of the New England Women’s 
Press Association, which appeared recent- 
ly. A brief review of each writer's life 
and work was given, and the article is not 
only interesting, but valuable for its fresh 
information. The list of poets includes 
the names of Mrs. Cara Whiton-Stone, 
Mary Blake, Katherine Conway, Mrs. 
Grace. L. Upham, Mrs. Cora Wheeler, 
Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods, Mrs. Emily 
Selinger, Helen Winslow, Julia Ward 
Howe, Evelyn Sutherland, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mrs. Mary Hopkins, Gertrude 
Menard, Barbara Galpin, Elizabeth Lover- 
ing, Mrs. Mae Frazer, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gosse, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, Mrs. Mary 
Worswick. 


London, | 


| 
| 





NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

Music Hall was a brilliant and cheerful 
spectacle on Wednesday evening, May 27, 
with its more than six hundred guests, as 
tliey seated themselves at the tables at 
the annual Festival of the New England 
and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations, The Cecelia Orchestra min- 
gled its music with the lively hum of 
conversation, and all did justice to the 
ample supper provided by Mr. Seiler at 
6:30 P. M. 

Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison called 
meeting to order, and said: 


the 


It is my privilege to welcome you to 
this annual Festival—another milestone 
marking the progress of the cause—‘‘a 
year’s march nearer home.”’ Although at 
times impatient because the impetus of 
reform hardly keeps pace with our most 
sanguine hopes, yet never does this 
annual meeting of jubilation find us with- 
out ample reason for rejoicing in the 
substantial and recorded advance of our 
movement. If discouraged in a local cir- 
cle, we have only to lift our eyes to a 
survey of the wide field of battle to see 
the new positions gained and held at 
various points by our devoted soldiers. 
Always the picket-line moves forward, 

“And where the vanguard halts to-day, 
The rear shall camp to-morrow.” 

The executive duty of presiding, for- 
tunately precludes me from trenching on 
the time of the chosen speakers. I am 
admonished to act vigorously and talk 
little. I am appointed especially to pro- 
tect the rights of those who come late on 
the programme, and who naturally dis- 
like to address the backs of a dissolving 
audience. To assure them justice I must 
beseech the earlier speakers to combine 
deliberation with celerity, to the end that 
the occasion may prove brisk and enter- 
taining, and that attention be not jaded. 
If, in the desire to guarantee equal oppor- 
tunity to all the bright men and women 
who have kindly consented to address us, 
I am prompt with the gavel when the 
limit of time is reached, you will under- 
stand it is from no desire to curtail free 
speech, but to enlarge it. 

It is a felicitous circumstance that 
makes the birthday of our first speaker 
coincident with this Festival. Her devo- 
tion to humanity is shown by the spirit 
of inclusion which permits us to-night to 
share her gracious presence and uplifting 
speech. Subordinating always her literary 
reputation and social distinction to the ser- 
vice of the oppressed, she brings her crown 
of years to bless the cause upon whose altar 
her noble gifts have been so modestly and 
freely laid. Above the world’s tribute is 
the gratitude of the poor and troubled. 
For our venerated friend, whose seventy- 
seven years have failed to abate her enthu- 
siasm for reform, a throng of unseen 
spirits join their congratulations with 
ours. The American slave, the down- 
trodden Greek, the exiled Russian, the 
dying Armenian, not less than universal 
womanhood, rise up and call her blessed. 
To adopt the lines of Dr. Holmes: 


‘‘How shall we thank her that in evil days 


She faltered never—nor for blame, nor 
praise, - 

Nor hire, nor party, shamed her earlier 
lays? 


Sut, as her girlhood was of steadfast hue, 

So, to her youth, her woman’s years were 
true, 

All dyed in royal purple through and 
through.’’ 


I introduce Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
president of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Jut1A Warp Howe said: 


What can I say when so much has been 
said for me. So much to which I should 
be glad to say “Amen,” wishing that I 
might some day deserve it all. It is now 
my birthday, and somehow it happens 
very often that our annual meetings come 
on that day, which I used to think wholly 
sacred to family duties and pleasures. 
But Iam glad now, dear as my family is 
to me, to come to this great family, and 
to tee] here so much at home, and to be so 
kindly and cordially welcomed. On this 
birthday of mine, several friends from 
the different newspapers have come to 
have a little interview with me I was 
surprised, for they did not seem so anx- 
ious this time about my health, or the 
last speech I made; but they wanted to 
know how suffrage was coming on, and 
how soon we should get it in Massachu- 
setts. It was an encouraging sign! I feel 
lifted up with a great hope for the future, 
for our young friends are now coming on 
the stage. Monday evening I was present 
at the young people’s suffrage meeting. It 
seemed the most exhilarating company I 
have been in for a long time, and there 
seemed such a prospect of the grand ful- 
fillment of our great hopes, that I took 
new heart and courage. 

Mr. GARRISON: A most encouraging 
sign of the times is the growing interest 
of the churches in vital. current questions. 
Before the war, when ministers were 
silent on the sin of slavery, they pleaded 
that their single mission was ‘‘to preach 
Christ and Him crucified.”’ Now it is 
dawning upon the clerical mind that 
Christ is crucified daily in the persons of 
men and women of to-day who are the 





victims of social and political wrongs. I 
have the honor of introducing a clergy- 
man who has decided convictions on live 
questions and the courage to express 
them—the Rev. George Hodges, D. D., of 
Cambridge. 

Rev. DEAN Hopaes said: 

It is a mistake to imagine that the pur- 
pose of the woman suffrage movement is 
to make women like men, or to make 
them act like men. I should hope not. I 


am convinced of the inevitability of equal 
I confess that there are argu- | 


suffrage. 
ments against the extension of the fran- 
chise which I am not able to answer. One 
of our present difficulties is not that our 
voters are too few but that they are too 
many, and that men are admitted to a 
share in the great business of carrying on 
the interests of the country who are not 
ready for it nor worthy of it. The igno- 
rant voter and the irresponsible voter 
block the way of progress. And when it 
is objected to equal suffrage that the ad- 
mission of women to the polls will but 
multiply our present ignorance and irre- 
sponsibility by two, I know not what to 
answer. I am afraid that it is true. I 
will not dispute the arithmetic, but I am 
not particularly impressed by the logic. I 
hope I shall be enlightened to-night. I 
confess to a certain timidity. I have a bit 
of nervousness about the result. I hope 
woman suffrage will come, but I hope it 
will not come to-morrow, or the day after. 
I feel somewhat in the attitude of mind 
of Mr. Longfellow, one summer, when he 
refused to go to the philosophical camp 
in the Adirondacks, because it was re- 
ported to him that Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
whose mind was always upon the Greeks 
and Romans, had insisted upon carrying 
agun. Nevertheless, I am sure that equal 
suffrage is the next step. We are com- 
mitted to it. Itis on the way. And the 
day will dawn, and dawn soun, when they 
who oppose it will find themselves in the 
absurd company of Mrs. Partington, who 
stood in the doorway of her house by the 
sea upon the occasion of an uncommonly 
high tide, and endeavored with her 
kitchen mop to keep back the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

For political progress in the past has 
followed sometimes an idea and some- 
times a fact. In tnis country it has fol- 
lowed the idea of liberty. We began our 
life as a nation with a solemn statement 
of the political equality of man. And 
when our Civil War was over, and the 
question as to the political future of the 
negro was discussed, it was settled on the 
basis of this idea, the ground of natural 
right. This idea to-day is stronger than 
ever. Carried out logically it gives the 
ballot to woman, beyond a doubt. The 
only impediment is a dull prejudice which 
survives from the rude past, when strength 
of arm was the test of usefulness. When the 
best citizen was he that could strike the 
hardest blow, women were naturally ruled 
out. We are outgrowing that ideal, and 
as we put it out of our minds, the right of 
women to an equal place in the State with 
men comes in. It cannot long be toler- 
ated in a civilized community that the 
three classes who are excluded from a 
voice in the conduct of those public affairs 
which concern the welfare of us all shall 
be criminals, idiots—and women. That 
women will be taken out of that discredit- 
able classification is as sure as the rising 
of to-morrow’s sun. 

In England and elsewhere political prog- 
ress, which with us has followed an idea, 
has been associated with a fact, with the 
fact of economic progress. In the course 
of evolution, year by year, new classes of 
people have come into the field of politics, 
and have taken their place in the public 
life of the community. 

There was a time when the only people 
who were in politics lived in the king’s 
court. Princes, priests and captains of 
armies governed the country. Merchants 
were as thoroughly disfranchised as wom- 
en. But more and more the merchants 
came to be important people. They were 
rich and the princes owed them money, 
and the priests looked to them for gifts 
and legacies for churches and endow- 
ments, and the captains could not fight 
unless merchants gave their financial ap- 
probation. Thus they came into a posi- 
tion of political importance. In the six- 
teenth century they established the United 
States of Holland; in the seventeenth cen. 
tury they sat in the Long Parliament. 

Men, however, who worked with their 
hands and made the things which the 
merchants sold, were of no account in 
politics. Before the reform bill of 1832 
the industrial cities of England were with- 
out representation. Mill owners were as 
destitute of political power as women. 
But the mills grew bigger and bigger, the 
economic position of the manufacturer 
grew greater, and presently they too en- 
tered into the concerns of State. It was 
impossible to keep them out. 

Meanwhile, the wage-earner, who up to 
this time had no part in politics, except 
in our own country, began to be of eco- 
nomic consequence. In his trade union, 
he spoke in a voice which compelled at- 
tention. And, little by little, the suffrage 
was so extended as to take him in. He 
could not be neglected. His importance 
in the world of industry gave him a vote. 

The same succession of events will in- 
evitably appear in the case of women. 
The new forces which have transformed 
industry have given women a place in the 

(Continued on Second Page). 


|CONCERNING 


Miss 





WOMEN. 


BLACKWELL, our 
| junior editor, has landed at Havre, and 
with her friend, Mrs. IsABEL C, BARROWS, 
| of the Christian Register, has gone on, 
| via Paris, to Leipsig, Germany. They 
will return by way of London in order to 
confer with the friends of Armenia in 
England. 





ALICE STONE 


Mrs. Ruopa Cox, aged seventy-seven, 
who lives near Richmond, Ky., wanted 
her sheep sheared, and finding no man 
| who would do the work, went to the sheep 
sheds and performed the work herself. 
The job was neatly done, and the fifteen 
sheep were soon separated from their 
fleeces. 


| 
| 
| Mrs. B. F., Younae, of Cincinnati, has 
| 
| 
| 
| 


passed the examination required by the 
U. 8S. Government for a first mate’s license. 
She is the only woman with this distinc- 
tion. She is thirty-nine years old, and 
has been with her husband on the Ohio 
and its tributaries twenty-one years. She 
is a Kentucky woman. 

Mary A. WueEpon, of Fargo, N. D., is 
the managing editor of Western Woman- 
hood, a woman’s paper with a strong suf- 
frage thread in it. In order to add to its 
interest it publishes the lives and faces of 
women who are actively at work for their 
sisters. It is a monthly journal devoted 
to the interests of women, especially 
throughout the West. 

MINNIE HAvuxk (Baroness von Hesse 
Wartegg), the celebrated American prima 
donna, has been received as an honorary 
| member of the Academy of Santa Cecilia, 
Rome, ‘This is an unusual honor, granted 
to few artists. Santa Cecilia is the oldest 
musical academy ip the world, having been 
founded by Palestrina. The Queen of 
Italy is its special patroness. Mme. Hauk 
celebrated the great event by singing a 
selection of modern classical music, by 
the greatest masters of Germany, France 
and Italy. The audience was select, in- 
vitations being issued to a favored few. 


Murs. Bertua M. DonELSOoN, of Nash 
ville, originated and developed the plan 
of the Woman’s Department of the Cen- 
tennial of 1897. She drafted the constitu- 
tion, and planned the entire work for. both 
city and counties, organizing throughout 
the State ‘‘County Boards of Women Com- 
missioners.’ Mrs. Donelson is a woman 
suffragist, a white-ribboner, and a Daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution. To- 
gether with her husband and cousin, she 
organized the Ladies’ Hermitage Associa- 
tion, a patriotic organization, organized 
for the preservation of the Hermitage as 
a memorial of Gen. and Mrs. Andrew 
Jackson. Mrs. Donelson is familiar with 
organized work, has made a study of par- 
liamentary law, and is a fine presiding 
officer. To the Woman’s Board she is 
invaluable, bringing to it rare enthusiasm, 
and administrative ability as marked as 
unusual. Her election as chairman of the 
Executive Committee in 1894 was a com- 
pliment, she being the youngest member 
of the Board. 


Miss Emma C. SICKELS has just been 
awarded a diploma and medal for heroism 
by the French Society of the Saviors. 
When the last serious Indian trouble 
arose in 1890, under Chief Little Wound, 
6,000 soldiers, under Generals Miles and 
Schofield, were sent against them. Lit- 
tle Wound refused to meet agents of the 
Government, and death was threatened to 
all whites who entered the Bad Lands. 
Miss Sickels had been a teacher among 
the Indians, and to prevent what she 
knew would be the loss of hundreds of 
lives, she volunteered to go to Little 
Wound’s camp and attempt to bring about 
a meeting between him and the Govern- 
ment. She was warned that her mission 
might mean her death, but she insisted 
upon going, and Gen. Miles gave her full 
power to act for the Government. Alone 
she entered the Indian country, induced 
two young Indians whom she had taught, 
to escort her to Little Wound’s camp, and 
persuaded him to meet government agents. 
She returned and reported to Gen. Miles, 
made a second trip alone to the Indian 
camp, brought about a conference, and, 
as the result of her extraordinary work, 
the Indians left the Bad Lands and not a 
man was killed. The French society ex- 
ists for the purpose of honoring those 
who by great personal bravery save human 
life. How many lives Miss Sickels saved 
at the risk of her own cannot be estimated, 
but the war which she prevented would 
probably have resulted in the extermina- 
| tion of the Indians and the death of hun- 
| dreds of soldiers. 
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NEW ENGLAND SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

daily work of the shop and of the market, 
such as they have never had since the 
world began. Silently, steadily, like the 
quiet forces which bring in the spring, a 
revolution has been going on about us. 
That has happened of which our fore- 
fathers did not so much as dream; woman 
has become an economic factor. It is 
absolutely a new thing, a fact of our own 
time. It has no precedent. Regret it 
though we may, the day has gone by 
never to return when it was the glory of a 
woman to be described in the language of 
the epitaph of queens in ancient Rome: 
Domum servarit, lanum fecit. “She stayed 
at home and darned stockings.” 

Now it is simply impossible that the 
economic change should come on without 
the corresponding political change. To 
believe in the possibility of woman re- 
maining where she is, is to go in the face 
of all progress. As sure as the rising of 
to-morrow’s sun, woman, who is now an 
economic factor, will presently become a 
political factor. She will enter into that 
large and empty space which is found 
near the top. Somebody said the other 
day, that in 1820, in bleak December, 
there landed on the shores of Plymouth 
Bay a little heroic company consisting of 
nineteen women, accompanied by sixty- 
two men and children, 

When Harriet Martineau came here in 
1840, she found only seven employments 
open to women. To-day women are every- 
where. They have their part, and an in- 
creasingly important part, in all of the 
world’s work. Mr. Carroll D. Wright has 
shown from the last census that in this 
country there are more than 800,000 
women employees; ten years ago there 
were 500,000; twenty years ago, 300,000. 
In the mechanical and manufacturing in- 
dustries of this country there is one 
woman to every four men; and besides 
there are great armies of clerks, stenogra- 
phers and typewriters. : : 

It is impossible that this economic 
change should go on without a corre- 
sponding political change. The granting 
of the suffrage to women is inevitable. 
We may deplore it, we may point out the 
evils that will result from it, we may vote 
against it and postpone it, we may have 
all the arguments on our side; but on the 
other side is the invincible logic of prog- 
ress. 

Woman is bound to enter into politics 
and to make her way into all other depart- 
ments of our life. She will bear away our 
prizes in the colleges. She will entice our 
patients and our clients, and will cure the 
cases which we have given up, and will 
win the causes in which we present our 
ablest briefs. ‘The Methodists who would 
refuse her credentials to delegates’ seats 
in ecclesiastical conventions are sitting in 
Canute’s chair, and must move back or be 
drowned. She will be our minister. And 
by and by she will be President of the 
United States, as she ts already queen of 
England and empress of India. 

When St. John saw the Holy City, the 
vision of the broad future, coming down 
out of heaven, behold, it was in the figure 
of a woman! 

Mr. Garrison: It was the joy of our 
dear Lucy Stone to welcome to the equal 
suffrage platform young men and women, 
touched with the enthusiasm of a great 
I share in her delight in present- 
Miss Mabel E. Adams, of 


reform. 
ing to you 
Quincy. 

Miss Mabe E. ApAMS, of Quincy, said: 

One of the speakers at the Young Peo- 
ple’s meeting last February used the ex- 
pression, “Our friends, the enemy,” and I 
am going to take that little phrase for my 
text. 

We are told to love our enemies, and of 
course we all obey. Some of the enemy are 
here to-night, because personally they are 
our friends, and a great many are not here 
perhaps because they are afraid their en- 
mity would melt away from them if they 
came too near the sun which warms us—the 
sun of common sense. We love them every 
one, of course, because it is right for us to 
love them: but for fear there may be doubt 
as to the identity of certain ones, I am 
going to describe a few rather particularly, 

Our enemies are both men and women, 
but since the women at present have no 
vote we can afford to love them and let 
them alone, with one notable exception. 
Against the women writers of the fashion 
magazines we should declare open war- 
fare, and with love in our hearts and logic 
in our pens, never rest until we have made 
them wiser. Any woman who utters fool- 
ish words is, at least while she is uttering 
them, an enemy to our cause, but when 
she publishes them she is multiplied into 
thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands of 
enemies, and we must look to her doings. 

Listen to this from a well-known fash- 
ion writer, anent clothes for literary 
women: ‘Does a fragment of genius cor- 
rupt the wsthetic sense? Is writing a 
hardening process? (Decidedly softening 
in her case I should fancy.) Must you 
wear shabby boots and carry a baggy 
umbrella just because you can write? (I 
should say it was because you couldn't 
get your writings accepted, but she takes 
a different view of it.) Not a bit of it. 
Little as some of you men may think it, 
literary women have souls, and a woman 
with a soul must of necessity love laces 
and ruttled petticoats and high heels and 
rosettes. Otherwise I question her pos- 
session of a soul.” 

Think of it! Think of telling the girls 
who will be mothers ten years from now, 
that unless they love high heels they 
haven't any souls, A woman who could 
deliberately write such drivel should be 
loved indeed. 

There is another woman who monthly 
expounds the laws of the eteraal feminine 
to several hundred thousand readers. 
Two months ago, in all due sincerity, she 
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opened her columns to the wail of a man 
who had met with a disappointment. He 
expected a very lovely woman of his ac- 
quaintance to smooth him down and help 
him to try to reform, and the lovely wom- 
an talked politics to him! The wail is 
too long for quotation, but I can give you 
a sample: “When men and women find 
their greatest common interest in the po- 
litical situation, or the intellectual prob- 
lem of the hour, who will take the place 
of her whose mission is made by being 
out of the current of worldly things? 
Who is going to help me tu say my 
prayers?” 

Isn’t the woman who quoted that wail, 
and then advised young girls how they 
could best fit themselves to meet that 
man’s requirements, an arch enemy to our 
cause? It never occurred to her to tell 
the girls that when all good women really 
get into the current of worldly things, 
and stop bolstering up weak men and bad 
men in their reprehensible doings, prob- 
ably the wailer and his kin can remember 
to say their prayers for themselves. But, 
after all, these women haven't any vote, 
so we will leave them, and turn to those 
of our enemies who possess the franchise. 

There is the man who is absolutely cer- 
tain that all women will enter upon the 
road to ruin and the road to the suffrage 
by one gate. Love him and educate him, 
it’s all you can do, 

There’s the man who thinks that all 
women are angels; he—well, he prevari- 
cates, but he isn’t dangerous. And there’s 
the man who admits that logically the 
thing is all right, that it is undoubtedly 
true that women should possess equal 
rights with men, that there isn’t a single 
argument against it—but it isn’t expedi- 
ent. That man is the worst masculine 
enemy we have, because he is one who, by 
every tie of mind and heart, belongs with 
us. 

Other types of enemies that Miss Adams 
considered were the men who think that 
women do not know enough to vote, aud 
the men who regard women with such 
solicitous care that they would not have 
the ‘“‘dainty creatures’? come into the at- 
mosphere of the polls. These are the men 
who have money to support their wives 
and daughters in luxurious ease, but inas- 
much as the majority of womankind are 
not in affluent circumstances, the man 
who says that women do not need to bal- 
iot because they are sheltered and pro- 
tected, is arguing from false premises. 

Mr. GArkIson: One of the noblest 
foreign coadjutors of the anti - slavery 
cause, the devoted friend of the abolition- 
ists, and for many years the constant cor- 
respondent of Edmund Quincy, was 
Richard, D. Webb, of Dublin. The letters 
between those notable writers are pre- 
served, and are an invaluable treasure and 
contribution to the literature of the his- 
toric struggle. I have the privilege of 
introducing his worthy son, a reformer by 
birth and choice, the late Home Rule 
member of Parliament for the County of 
Waterford, Alfred Webb, of Dublin. 

Mr. ALFRED Wesn, M. P., of Dublin, 
Ireland, said: 

The subject of woman suffrage appears 
such a simple one, that for myself, I 
should be ashamed to look women in the 
face, were I not prepared to concede to 
them those privileges which I have my- 
self. Just in proportion as women are 
not so well able as men to maintain their 
rights by physical force, just in that pro- 
portion are they entitled to have every 
moral weapon placed in their hands. 
Many beneticial changes have taken place 
in my lifetime. Among the greatest for 
the good of the world has been the change 
in the position of woman. Judging from 
the past, we surely ought to feel confident 
that the changes in the future will be 
changes for the better. In England, women 
have now the municipal suffrage. They 
are placed on boards for the management 
of the poor-laws. Any one knowing how 
these laws have been executed in the past, 
will realize how much has been done, and 
how many difticulties have been cleared 
away since women have occupied these 
positions. In New Zealand, where my 
wife and I have lately been, the complete 
franchise has now been tried, and all there 
recognize that the change has been bene- 
ticial. I feel very hopeful regarding the 
future of this country. You have some 
difficulties to contend with, that we in the 
older countries do not have; but, on the 
other hand, you have a form of govern- 
ment to work upon, and principles of 
liberty and enlightenment in the general 
body of society, that we have not; and I 
have every contidence that in this woman 
suffrage movement you will go forward to 
a successful and enlightened future. 

Mr. Garrison: I shall spare the next 
speaker the reminder of her illustrious 
pedigree. (Great-granddaughter of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher.) One who writes poetry 
that people are not only forced to read 
but to quote, and who has been able to 
teach dry economies in fascinating verse, 
needs no ancestral excuse for an intro- 
duction “in this our world.”” Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson, late of California. 

Mks. 
said: 

One of the most important results of 
the advocacy of woman suffrage has been 
to bring again to the minds of the people 
of America the principles of the American 
Government—the principles of the gov- 
ernment under which we live, and on 
which we rest our claim to the ballot. I 
have found in the suffrage ranks very 
widely, and still more widely among those 
who are opposed, a singular lack of com- 
prehension of the essential principles of 
a representative government. There is a 
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point of view which many of us are taking, 
which seems to me about as dangerous to 
the maintenance of this country of ours 
as any idea which ever came into the 
human mind. You hear the claim con- 
stantly made that women are not fit for 
the ballot, in some way would injure the 
country through the exercise of the bal- 
lot. On the other hand, many claim that 
women would benefit the country by its 
exercise. It seems to me that this is a 
flat misconception of what the right of 
suffrage is. It has never been supposed 
that any class of people, not heretofore in 
the government, knew more about it than 
those already in power; or that they were 
any better, wiser and nobler, or that 
they were going to come in as a body of 
superior people and benefit anybody. 
The right of the people to participate in 
the government does not rest on the 
power of the participant, but on the 
necessity of every individual participa- 
ting in the government for the sake of 
his own self-protection and self-develop- 
ment. Government does not consist in 
some people here doing something for 
some people there. Government is not a 
separate invention of Providence brought 
from some other clime. We all partici- 
pate in the exercise of the functions of 
the government; those who do not are 
not in the government, are not citizens or 
members of the community. They are an 
alien class. As such they are not only 
injurious, but the most absolute enemies 
a country can have. Suppose half a mil- 
lion citizens were disfranchised; consider 
the difference to them. When a club is 
formed, a president, secretary and treas- 
urer are instantly elected; and if you want 
work done, a committee is elected. That 
is organized government. It is the whole 
body which does the work through par- 
ticular persons. What sort of club or 
organization would it be, if half of it, or 
more than half of it, were composed of 
associate members with no voting power? 
Now all we women are associate members, 
not active members, of the land in which 
we live. If this class who are so helpless 
were men, and because so disfranchised 
were lacking in the true political instinct, 
they would be deadly enemies to the com- 
munity. But it is much worse for the 
community that this politically degraded 
class happens by a divine arrangement to 
be the mothers of the country. It keeps 
down the political instincts of the men of 
America, for you cannot raise public- 
spirited citizens from _ private-spirited 
women. In this talk of woman suf- 
frage, there enters in the suggestion of 
a restriction of the franchise, which you 
hear called for on the other side—the 
restriction of the local expression of lib- 
erty, a restriction which would put into 
the world more people who could not take 
care of themselves, and therefore whom 
we should have to take care of. No human 
being ever was made who was fit to take 
care of another human being in that way. 
It is not possible to human nature to hold 
a position for another and hold it justly: 
the more ignorant, the more people need 
the ballot. Becausefthey have the power, 
we have to bestir ourselves to educate 
them, lest they hurt us. Don’t you ever 
believe that this country is going to be 
injured by the expression of the noble 
principles of human freedom; and don’t 
let us women, who are the last class to 
come into the exercise of the franchise, 
be the first to take it away from any one 
else. When we lived under a king, we 
believed in a monarchy. The man who 
spoke and worked against the Govern- 
ment, spoke treason against the Govern- 
ment, and was a traitor. We live ina 
government just as good and true as any 
monarchy ever made. When, awhile ago, 
some of us thought to make a_ better 
government, it was decided that that was 
treason. We have no right to be traitors 
to the principles on which our country 
rests. Let us believe in these principles 
and be ready to die for them if necessary. 
We shall then truly be of benefit to the 
community. 

Mr. Garrison: This platform knows 
no distinction of race, creed or color. 
Whoever comes in the name of humanity 
finds cordial welcome. I am _ pleased to 
present Rabbi Blaustein, of Providence. 


RABBI BLAUSTEIN said: 


I come to speak to you this evening 
about the modern Jewess. When you are 
here celebrating the cause of woman suf- 
frage, it is also necessary for you to know 
something of the Jewess of the day, for in 
this system of society every wheel is to be 
put in motion. Generally speaking the 
Jewess does not differ from women in 
general. If women struggle for recogni- 
tion, the Jewess does the same. The 
Jewess was in the past oppressed re- 
ligiously. Until recently she has beena 
nonentity in the synagogue. The women 
were always sent to the gallery. A 
quorum was made up of ten men, and if 
nine men and nine hundred and ninety- 
nine women were present, it was. still 
necessary to wait for the one man lacking. 
Even to-day, in Russia, from a _ religious 
standpoint, the women are ignored. But 
in this country woman is leading the 
synagogue. To her the Church and Sab- 
bath school are now entrusted, and she 
should not be accused of not taking an 
interest in public affairs. There is a 
National Council of Jewish women in this 
country, and all the subjects which you 
discuss in your woman suffrage meetings, 
these women discuss in their councils, 
only they are not yet one with you. 

Mr. Garrison: I lack assurance to 
introduce the next speaker, a veteran in 
the work for women. ‘‘Not to know her 
argues one’s self unknown,’’—Miss Mary 
F, Eastman. 

Miss MAry F. EASTMAN said: 

I had the ghost of an idea when I came, 


but it has been thoroughly routed. There 
has been such a cross-fire of brilliant 


thoughts at the table from our guests, 
that my own little thought dwindled into 
insigniticance. We are grateful to all our 
friends, and especially to our friend from 
across the Atlantic, who brings us the 
good word that woman suffrage has not 
destroyed the women and the homes. 
My friends, I wish we were not flattered 
or complimented by thinking that we are 
retired or retiring women. If we are re- 
tiring from the advocacy of a principle, 
we are indeed guilty. Some one has said 
that he who does not speak against an 
evil is responsible for it; he becomes an 
advocate of it by his very silence. I want 
men to come tv like women as women, 
and I am nut a bit afraid we shall have a 


| simple multiplication of votes by intro- 


ducing women into the government. I 


‘am a thorough believer in the distinctive- 





ness of the masculine and feminine quali- 
ties. Men and women are just what they 
are, beautifully unlike, complementary to 
each other, and they ought to be developed 
to the highest degree. Growth is a part 
ot the Almighty plan. Let us be perfectly 
willing to be censured as not “retiring,” 
while the battle is on. 


Mr. GARRISON: We have little reason 
to love the present Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts except upon the ground of re- 
turning good for evil, but we are grateful 
to our staunch defenders in that body, 
faithful among the faithless. Such a one 
I am sure you will be glad to greet in the 
person of Hon. John L. Bates. 

Mr. Joun L. Bates said: 


I do not come here to-night with the in- 
tention of offering any advice to the old 
soldiers in this warfare. I do not suppose 
I could; and yet, after listening to some re- 
marks, I am almost inclined to trespass on 
your time and offer a little. If I understand 
the young lady from Quincy aright, she ad- 
vises capturing the enemy by loving and 
laboring with them. That would be a very 
dangerous thing to do. You would not 
make much progress with the men I have 
met in the State House in that way. I 
would on the contrary, tell them that-the 
reason why they do not want the women 
to vote is because they are so conceited 
that they think they know more about the 
women than the women know about them- 
selves, that another reason is the inherent 
selfishness of men. I would tell them that 
their chief stock argument is man’s wick- 
edness, and that this argument of the wick- 
edness of man is no logical reason against 
the rights of women, And then you ought 
to begin to ignore them. And if all the 
women would ignore the men for seven 
days, an extra session would have to be 
called to put a stop to it. In 1689 oe- 
curred the first successful revolution, 
when Andros was driven out of Boston. It 
was eighty-seven years after that before 
liberty was manifested in the Declaration 
of Independence; andit took eighty-seven 
years more of constant agitation, before the 
great emancipation proclamation was is- 
sued, and the color line wiped out. Then I 
remember that it was back only half-way 
between the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, hardly forty-six years ago, when 
the first woman suffrage convention was 
held in the heart of this liberty-loving 
Commonwealth. The women’s eighty- 
seven years are not up yet, but, unless all 
signs fail, before the eighty-seven years 
are completed, they will obtain the object 
for which they have so long labored. I 
agree that woman is entitled to the vote, 
not for any good that she may do, but 
because she has the same right as man to 
represent herself in the government that 
controls her. Yet I welcome that vote 
because I believe beneficent results will 
flow from it. There are some wrongs in 
this country of which we boast so much. 
In New York we had an investigation— 
one hundred and sixty millions of dollars 
had been stolen by the Tweed ring. New 
York is not alone; our own Legislature 
sits day after day ruling for the benefit of 
the whole people, and every scheme tried 
has worked unsatisfactorily. There is 
enough logic, enough of dollars and cents, 
but not enough moral sentiment. Be- 
cause I believe woman's vote would bring 
this reinforcement to the help of our 
Government, | welcome it. The conflict 
between error and right has been going 
on for a great while, and it has been 
doubtful which would conquer. The re- 
serve forces I see on the outskirts. Many 
a battle has been won by the reserve 
forces. When the men give up and can- 
not make a success, then women’s votes 
will come to the rescue, and there will be 
placed in the forefront of the battle a 
moral force, before which many evils will 
fade away. 

Mr. GAnrnrison: I have no set phrase 
for the friend who is to follow. In her the 
sweet familiarity of the fireside banishes 
the platform tone, and her words of cheer 
and counsel are doubly weighted by a 
character and life we recognize and honor, 
—Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

Mrs. EpNAn D. CHENEY said: 

Since yesterday afternoon there has 
been one thought in my mind, to which I 
will try to give expression. We are apt 
to be discouraged, and see little in the 
direct line of our work. Woman suffrage 
in Massachusetts is advancing, but round 
and round in a circle, and when we go to 
the Legislature, it seems to have all gone, 
and we have to begin again with in- 
domitable courage. Immense progress 
has been made, but apparently with noth- 
ing tending directly toward suffrage. 
When, during the Civil War, Wendell 
Phillips was questioned regarding the 
woman’s movement, he said, ‘*This is the 
negro’s hour.’’ He devoted the same 
eloquence and energy to that cause that 
afterward went into the woman's cause. 
When I was thinking of this, I remem- 
bered a little scene, when Prof. Morse, 
that man of skill, was on the platform, 
drawing with both hands circle after 
circle and line after line, and we could not 





a 
see that it meant anything, or was comin 
to any result. Then he suddenly made 
one little point in the middle of his draw. 
ing, and there appeared before us a per. 
fect snail. So with us, unconscious of 
what our work is leading to, by and by 
the last stroke will be put on, and some. 
thing very delightful and interesting wi) 
come to us. 


Mr. GARRISON: Rhode Island sends us 
one of her most persistent and faithful 
workers for the cause, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Bolles. May I ask her to take back with 
her our loving message to Elizabeth B. 
Chace, of Valley Falls, still the regent- 
queen of woman suffrage in her State? 


Mrs. ELLEN M,. Bo.u.es, of Rhode 
Island, said: 
I am happy to speak a word from 


Rhode Island. For several years I have 
been pained by the attitude of some of 
our prominent women suffragists upon 


| the question of an educational qualifica. 


tion for voting. Mrs. Stetson has already 
spoken ably upon this subject, but a 
multiplication of testimony can do no 
harm. We who are seeking the enfran- 
chisement of women, are standing upon 
the mountain-heights of our political 
Pisgah overlooking the promised land of 
equality lying stretched out before us, 
Already some of our sisters have reached 
its fair and fertile valleys, and soon we 
too shall enter in and possess it with them, 
We have been accustomed to think that, 
when that time comes, we shall work a 
revolution in the customs of men. But, 
should we not consider seriously what 
will be our special duty towards humanity 
when we receive the rights we have go 
long desired? .... 

What have men aceomplished which 
distinguishes this above all preceeding 
ages, unless it be the development of 
the democratic principle in government? 
This is certainly the crowning triumph of 
the nineteenth century. But here and 
there, many are coming to think that we 
have gone too far. Some advocates of 
woman suffrage believe that the ballot 
should be restricted to those of either sex 
who possess certain educational qualifica- 
tions. But, while I believe that all voters 
should be intelligent and educated, I beg 
you to consider well before pledging your- 
selves to this policy when the ballot 
shall become yours. The experiments in 
popular government which men have been 
making, have resulted in many blessings 
to the race, and should not be carelessly 
assailed. Let us help make democracy 
successful rather than aim a blow against 
it. 

We should not be in too great haste to 
reform evils the cause of which we cannot 
fully comprehend. We must not urge any 
step that would deprive another of rights 
not easily regained. ‘There are no evils 
in democracy,’’ said Thomas Jefferson, 
“which a wider application of its prin- 
ciples will not remedy,” and there are 
many facts in history which prove the 
truth of this assertion. 

A recent experiment in Rhode Island is 
a striking example of the truth of this 
principle. In 1886 an amendment to our 
State Constitution was passed enfranchis 
ing the foreign-born citizens who had 
been debarred from the suffrage by a 
property qualification. We have since 
been told that this amendment has 
wrought only evil. It aided in the repeal 
of the prohibitory amendment, which was 
greatly to be deplored, but consider the 
benefits that have followed it. At the 
time of its passage Rhode Island pos- 
sessed the unenviable distinction of hav- 
ing the largest illiterate population in 
proportion to its inhabitants of any 
northern State, and this illiteracy was 
constantly on the increase. During the 
last ten years there has been a marked 
change for the better. Pupils in the pub- 
lic schools have been supplied with free 
text-books; evening schools have been 
multiplied, especially in Providence, where 
foreigners can be taught the language, 
the factory inspection act has been passed, 
and other educational measures are under 
contemplation. There are about 700 fewer 
children of school age employed in our 
manufacturing establishment than there 
were two years ago, and this means 700 
more such children attending the public 
schools. Education is on the increase in 
Rhode Island. It is said that this amend- 
ment is a hindrance to the accomplish- 
ment of woman suffrage in Rhode Island, 
but we shall get it sooner from educated 
than from ignorant voters. 

Let us labor to make the popular govern- 
ment a success by helping educate the 
the people, so that none shall be 
illiterate. Ignorance and crime are 4 
menace to our free institutions, not be- 
cause they have a voice at the ballot-box, 
but because they exist. Educational 
qualifications will not destroy their evil 
effects. The problem before us is how to 
exterminate ignorance and crime, and it 
can be done oniy by doing away with the 
conditions which create them. Woman's 
mission in the age now opening is to be 
educational. The duty before us is a lofty 
one. Let us see to it that it shall be 
loftily and faithfully performed. 

Mr. Garrison: The last speaker of 
the evening is “the coiled up mainspring”’ 
of the cause in Massachusetts, the in- 
defatigable man always at the front when 
work is to be done, and modestly at the 
rear when honors are to be divided: Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Henry B. 

Fellow Citizens—Ladies and Gentlemen ‘ 
I congratulate you to-night that here i2 
New England, as everywhere else, we are 
one day nearer victory than ever before. 
Our friend, Rabbi Blaustein, has spoken 
of the American Jewess, and of her value 
to our movement. He is probably not 
aware that one of the earliest and ablest 
advocates that woman suffrage ever ha 


BLACKWELL said: 
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jn this country was a Polish Jewess, 
Ernestine L. Rose, a speaker of rare in- 
tellectual gifts, beautiful, eloquent and 
logical. She was a power on our platform 
from 1850 to 1861, and is still remembered 
with love and reverence by the older 
suffragists. Woman suffrage is impera- 
tively needed because women are un- 
like men, and therefore because without 
it there can be no truly representa- 
tive government. A political society of 
men alone will never be able to preserve 
permanent peace either between individ- 
uals, parties or nations. Manhood suf- 
frage is class legislation, and masculine 
human nature is unduly belligerent. Suf- 
fragists are too modest to do their cause 
justice. Yesterday they laid aside a 
resolution affirming that radical political 
reform is needed and can only be had by 
reforming the constituency. Women asa 
class are more peaceable, more temperate, 
chaste, economical and law-abiding than 
men as a class, therefore their votes are 
imperatively needed. Ido not agree with 
those who believe that woman suffrage is 
right and sure to come, but who do not 
want it to come to-morrow, or the day 
after. If it is right I want it now; if 
wrong, never! Justice is always expe- 
dient. But suffrage, after all, is only one 
form of political power. Women have 
always had and exercised political power. 
Under despotisms women of the ruling 
class have been despots ; under aristocra- 
cies women have ruled men and women. 
The ideal of the suffragists is the model 
wife and mother described in Proverbs. 
The majestic figures of Miriam and Deb- 
orah are our models. Women last year 
did much to secure the negative votes on 
the sham referendum. The ablest manipu- 
lator of our Legislature, who prevented 
the division of the town of Beverly, is a 
remonstrant and the sister of the organ- 
izer of the Man Suffrage Association. 
What is needed to purify politics is a po- 
litical revival. We cannot have a revival 
in church or in State without the partici- 
pation of women. They gave us one in 
1840, another in 1856, another in 1894 in 
New York City. When women come to the 
front, the men who make politics a trade 
have to go to the rear. 

We are marching on. No great move- 
ment ever made such rapid advances. In 
three States women will vote next Novem- 
ber on equal terms with men for President 
of the United States. In California and 
Idaho woman suffrage amendments are 
pending and are endorsed by three of the 
political parties. This is a greater cause 
than anti-slavery, because it is world-wide 
and of universal significance. Let us rise 
to our duty and responsibility, and plant 
true republics on the sacred soil of New 
England. 


A MODERN SYBIL. 








There isa young woman about twenty 
years of age, who resides in Paris with her 
parents, who has been the talk of the Paris- 
ians ever since the beginning of Lent. Her 
name is Mlle. Henriette Couédon. Like 
Jeanne d’ Arc she sees supernatural visions 
and receives revelations from the Arch- 
angel Gabriel, which are of the most con- 
crete kind, embracing everything from 
the affairs of State down to the most con- 
densed details of personal fortunes. The 
destinies of empires and republics and of 
individual statesmen are all predicted by 
this ingenuous young sibyl. She declares 
she has received a divine mission to warn 
the world against the Spirit of Evil, and 
she chants these occult utterances in a 
sort of improvised metre, half intoning, 
half singing. Mlle. Couédon first became 
noticed last March, and the French Soci- 
ety for Psychical Research, embracing 
many eminent scientists, took up her 
case. The conclusions they reached have 
not been divulged; but since then she has 
been interviewed by theosophists, spirit- 
ualists, illuminists, and other occultists of 
every creed and faith. It is said that M. 
Emile Zola was one of them. She, like 
Schlatter, the Denver healer, has refused 
to accept money or gifts for any of her 
services, and the only inconvenience that 
she has experienced has been the unsought 
notoriety. 
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THE BALLOT FOR WOMEN. 


The legal and civil disabilities of women 
are a violation of human rights, an odious 
abuse of power on the part of the strong, 
With the cruel axiom carried out in action 
—‘‘might makes right.”’ 

Woman is to-day fitted for civil liberty 
by the progress she has made, and by the 
duties that have been thrust upon her by 
changed conditions, which compel her to 
labor outside of domestic life, for her own 
and her children’s support. Women are 
just as capable of judging and determining 
the use of just and equitable laws as are 
men, and have as strong a love of country, 
and a patriotism as exalted and as pure. 

Woman has, from long centuries of in- 
ability to earn for herself, been compelled 
to economize the money grudgingly doled 
or freely given, and she will carry into 
the national household her spirit of econ- 
Omy and order, her love of detail, and 
hatred of waste and foolish expense. She 
will reform government, suppress sine- 
cures and accumulation of offices, will 
Produce much from little, instead of like 
men, producing little from much; and 
the poor taxpayer will not find fault with 
the change. 

The negro always feels that his chance 
for securing justice is increased by having 





one of his own race on the jury if tried 
for crime or suspicion of crime, yet 
woman is made amenable, is tried and 
even punished by death, under laws to 
which her consent has never been asked 
or given. It is declared: ‘‘Men shall be 
tried by a jury of their peers,” she is 
tried by a jury of masters by both sex and 
law. Deprived of the ballot she has no 
means of protection against legal or judi- 
cial injustice. 

Possessed of the voting power women 
will stand before the law equal with men. 
They will be able to not only redress 
their own wrongs, but to vote for purer 
men. If women go to the polls, the bet- 
ter class of men will go—those who are 
now conspicuous by their absence, who 
have, by their neglect, turned municipal 
governments over to a class of men with 
whom they would not entrust their purse 
for ten seconds. Under such conditions 
every evil has been fostered that will 
drag down and.ruin the youth of the land; 
for sons follow the father’s example, 
oftener than the mother’s counsel, when 
they pass from under their control. 

English municipalities are better gov- 
erned than those of America. There 
women vote, and the ballot is a symbol of 
dignity as well as of liberty. For it alone 
can give real citizenship. 

ELIZABETH LYLE SAXON, 

New Orleans, La. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AT DINNER. 


BY MARY CHAHOON,. 





‘“*What’s for dessert, I wonder?’’ 
Then out to the kitchen he ran. 
“T know,” said he, with a gleam in his eye, 
“It begins with apple and ends with pie— 
Now guess it, dear, if you can!”’ 
a oe 
LITTLE SCOTCH GRANITE. 

Burt and Johnnie Lee were delighted 
when their Scotch cousin came to live 
with them. He was little, but very bright 
and full of fun. He could tell curious 
things about his home in Scotland and his 
voyage across the ocean. He was as far 
advanced in his studies as they were, and 
the first day he went to school they 
thought him remarkably good. He wasted 
no time in play when he should have been 
studying, and he advanced finely. 

At night, before the close of the school, 
the teacher called the roll and the boys 
began to answer, ‘‘Ten.’’ When Willie 
understood that he was to say ten, if he 
had not whispered during the day, he 
replied, ‘‘I have whispered.” 

‘More than once?” asked the teacher. 

‘Yes, sir,’ answered Willie. 

‘“‘As many as ten times? ”’ 

‘*Maybe I have,” faltered Willie. 

‘*Then I shall mark you zero,” said the 


teacher, sternly; ‘‘and that is a great dis-, 


grace.” 

“Why, I did not see you whisper once,” 
said Johnnie, that night after school. 

‘‘Well, I did,’’ said Willie, ‘I saw others 
doing it, and so I asked to borrow a book; 
then I lent a slate-pencil, and asked a boy 
for a knife, and did several such things. 
I supposed it was allowed.” 

“Oh, we all do it,”’ said Burt, reddening. 
‘There isn’t any sense in the old rule; and 
nobody could keep it, nobody does.” 

“TI will, or else I will say I haven’t,”’ 
said Willie. ‘‘Do you suppose I would 
tell ten lies in one heap?” 

“Oh, we don’t call them lies,’ mut- 
tered Johnnie. ‘‘There wouldn’t be a 
credit among us at night, if we were so 
strict.”’ 

“What of that, if you told the truth?” 
laughed Willie, bravely. 

In a short time, the boys all saw how it 
was with him. He studied hard, played 
with all his might in play-time; but, 
according to his account, he lost more 
credits than any of the rest. After some 
weeks, the boys answered ‘‘Nine’’ and 
“Eight” oftener than they used to. Yet 
the schoolroom seemed to have grown 
quieter. Sometimes, when Willie Grant's 
mark was even lower than usual, the 
teacher would smile peculiarly, but said 
no more of disgrace. Willie never preached 
at them or told tales; but, somehow, it 
made the boys ashamed of themselves, 
just the seeing that this sturdy, blue-eyed 
boy must tell the truth. It was putting 
the clean cloth by the half-soiled one, 
you see; and they felt like cheats and 
story-tellers. They talked him all over, 
and loved him, if they did nickname him 
“Scotch Granite,’ he was so firm about a 
promise. 

Well, at the end of the term, Willie’s 
name was very low down on the credit 
list. When it was read, he had hard 
work not to cry; for he was very sensitive 
and he had tried hard to be perfect. But 
the very last thing that day was a speech 
by the teacher, who told of once seeing a 
man muffled up in a cloak. He was pass- 
ing him without a look, when he was 
told the man was Gen. , the great 
hero. 








“The signs of his rank were hidden, but 
the hero was there just the same,”’ said 
the teacher. ‘‘And now, boys, you will 
see what I mean when I give a little gold 
medal to the most faithful boy—the one 
really the most conscientiously ‘perfect 
in his deportment’ among you. Who 
shall have it?” 

“Little Scotch Granite!’’ shouted forty 
boys at once; for the child whose name 
was so “low” on the credit list had made 
truth noble in their eyes.—The British 
Evangelist. 








HUMOROUS. 


She—1I suppose you know, Charley, that 
this is leap year? He—This is rather 
sudden, but never mind; I'll be a brother 
to you, and let it go at that.—Boston 
Transcript. 


‘Now, tell me,’ said the aunt to little 
Annie, who had been taken to the concert 
for the first time in her life, ‘‘What did 
they do?” “Oh, there was a lady scream- 
ing because she had forgotten to put on 
her sleeves, and a waiter played on the 
piano all the time!’’ was the child’s reply. 


” 


“The time has come,” she announced, 
‘for woman to be no longer trammeled by 
conventions.” 

‘That is one of the main reasons why 
we don’t want you to vote,’’ explained the 
man who carries two wards in his pocket. 
“The best thing about a man is his habit 
of sticking to the decision of the conven- 
tions, no matter whether the ticket suits 
him or not. You women would be making 
all sorts of bolts.’’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


“I always let my daughters have their 
say about the color of the lamp-shades 
and the arrangement of the doilies,”’ said 
a sensible Atchison mother to-day. ‘I 
tind, as a result, that they are not in such 
a hurry to get married. The foundation 
of most girls’ desire to marry is to live in 
a house where they can have their own 
way about the lamp-shades and doilies,”’ 
Atchison Globe. 

—- <a o- ) — 
ARE YOU ONE 
Of those unhappy people who are suffer- 
ing with weak nerves, starting at every 
slight sound, unable to endure any un- 
usual disturbance, finding it impossible to 
sleep? Avoid opiate and nerve compounds. 
Feed the nerves upon blood made pure 
and nourishing by the great blood purifier 
and true nerve tonic, Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


Hoop’s PIs are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, prevent constipa- 
tion. 25c. 

—_—_~@—_—. 
HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable} in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligation made by their firm. 
West & TrvuAX, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 
Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
ous surfaces of the system. Price, 75c 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi 
monials free. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


TO LET 


Hor the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES... 


AT 


. . « HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


——Five miles from Bar Harbor.—— 








The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References ..... 


Address 


GREENWOOD, rASS. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 











15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MRS. HAILMANN'’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTuHMore, 

’ PENN. Opened gth month, oth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grown. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Nesth Fonnsyivenia St. 
Girls’ Classical School. £i"teenih year. ,opens 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder, 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


pils. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 
Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


1. The Old Greece and the New. 

2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 

3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 

4. The Religion of Greece. 


These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 
illustrations, as desired, and are adapted to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gold ™ Silver 


.-- WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado, 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1.90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo. 


The Woman's Journal 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 

EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 

CATHARINE WILDE. 




















OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A, Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 


PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 








“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”’—Mary A. Liver- 


more. 


“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘' Josiah Allen's Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 


“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman’s work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.” — Frances E. Wellard. 


‘It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe. 


nder care” 





LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”’) Illustrated with autograph writi 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev, CHARLES Beecner Author of “Spiritual 
Manifestations” ** emer and Redeemed” 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth $1.50 
What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 
Collected by Crayton Jounson Author of “The 
New England Country” etc. Illustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here gathered and given us in 
the language in which he received them the odd say- 
ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 
by an appropriate design. 


THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLIsH Brown Author of “History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Illustrations $1.50 
“Beneath Old Rooftrees” is a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily shown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated notable 
among them being the “ Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;” “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy:” and “The site of the house where 

John Hancock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on a 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charming story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [litchell 
Life and Correspondence 
By her sister, PHERE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost rank, mak- 
ing many valuable discoveries, and recerving the gold 
medal from the King of Denmark for the Siccotery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 
tory at Rome, she ocouatee a unique position, and 
her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical Mind Art 
By HENRY Woop Author of “Ideal Suggestion’, 

“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 

Political Economy of Natural Law etc. Cloth 

$1.25 
Public Speaking and Reading 
A Treatise on Delivery according to the Prin- 

ciples of the New Elocution 
By E.N. Kirby, Formerly Instructor in Elocution 
in Harvard University and Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in Boston University Price $1.00 net 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED 
EDITION 

The Woman’s [anual of Parliamen- 
tary Law 


With practical Illustrations especially adapted to 
Women’s Organizations By HARRIETTE ° 
SHATTUCK President of the Boston Political Class 
Cloth 75 cents by mail prepaid 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEt AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 
TUNNEL 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD tonne: 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.}; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6,00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3-05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marltborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





HOOSAC 


Rotterdam 








MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HouSE AND 
HoME conteibating best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER . 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
to be awarded Address . 
2018 Columbia Ave, 


@ House and Home, pyjapevpuia, Pa. 
6n0 0000888888887 te: 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE . 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 

to call the attention of ladies temporarily disab 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 


mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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wards in the city, only an average of tifty- 
three women voted, while in the four 
intellectual and respectable wards 
the average number of women voters 
jp each was 1081. But if the bad women 
did come to the polls, the good women 
would outnumber them a hundred to one. 
The indirect influence that bad women 
now exert is far stronger than it would be 
if it were exerted openly. Young men 
and women are looking at the matter 
from a different standpoint. Hundreds 
of women are now coming out of college 
every year, physically and mentally com- 
yetent. and the young men in our colleges 
are learning to cooperate with women. 


most 


Rev. Henny BLancuanrp, D. D., said: 

Upon the dome of the capitol at Wash- 
ington is the form of a woman. What if 
that statue were endowed with the power 
of thought and expression? I should be 
glad if she could speak. She would say: 
“Here I am looking down on sixty mil- 
lion people, one-half of them women, but 
the people who put me here refuse to 
recognize these. As I have listened to 
what Mrs. Smith has said, and have re- 
called what the Woman’s JouRNAL has 
said, I feel that we are not disheartened. 
In arepublic every subject should have a 
yoice, since law is only the expression of 
the average opinion of the community. 
We do not have this average expression 
unless the women are included, The 
statue on the capitol would say: ‘If 
women voted, the best men would be 
chosen. Such is not always the case 
now. It may not be the case next month 
in St. Louis. I do not speak asa friend 
and neighbor of Mr. Reed, or as a Repub- 
lican, for [ am an independent in politics, 
when I say that the tendency seems to be 
to nominate the lesser man and not the 
larger man. When I consider that the 
senators from Nevada weigh equally with 
the senators from New York, that little 
Rhode Island is equal with Massachusetts ; 
when I see how the small populations of 
the West control the large populations of 
the East, I think the government does not 
fairly represent even the men. Senator 
Hoar says he should fear for the Republic 
if women are not made voters. Civil 
service reform cannot be carried without 
their help. 

One greatly needed reform is to remove 
municipal elections from partisan control. 
The cities of the old European monarchies 
are better governed than ours, owing to 
party rule. The great State of New York 
is controlled by its slums, because the peo- 
ple will not break away from party leaders. 
Women would not be thus bound. Men 
are always reluctant to take an in- 
dependent stand. There can be no reform 
until local affairs are separated from 
national issues. I am as onished that men 
should talk so lightly of war, when Grant 
hoped for permanent peace. Women 
would vote for an international court of 
arbitration. As I stand here to speak for 
the first time since the loss of Lucy Stune, 
I feel as if I were in her presence. I wish 
we could send her a message. How earnest 
she was when I was a young man, Men’s 
feelings grow cold as they grow old, but 
my reason was convinced by Lucy Stone, 
and I have never faltered. Oh, that her 
simplicity and self-consecration were with 
us! Many years will not pass ere what 
she sought will be accomplished. The 
White City in Chicago was crowned by 
the statue of a woman. ‘The country will 
not be what is intended until men and 
women work together for the uplifting of 
America. 

Miss ANNA GARDNER, of Nantucket, 
read a résumé of the progress of the cause 
intended especially for the encouragement 
of the younger workers. She said : 

In any part of the world where govern- 
ment has not reached a moral elevation 
sufficiently high for legislators to do jus- 
tice to the woman half of humanity—to 
their mothers, wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters—there is no veritable civilization, 
the name is a misnomer. Were society 
enlightened, the men now monopolizing 
civil power would remove the egregious 
Wrongs which exist in a pseudo-republic— 
Wrongs which deny to woman self-protec- 
tion by a voice in making the laws by 
which she is governed. Any legal advan- 
tage of which she is now possessed is only 
4 privilege, revokable at any time when 
men lawmakers so decree. Reforms in all 
directions — temperance, peace, social 
purity, political elevation—lag behind, 
Waiting to follow the next forward step 
in the march of progress—woman suffrage. 

his measure will be consummated chiefly 
through the strong moral influence, the 
Vigorous efforts of the young women of 
the rising generation, aided by the ever 
augmenting class of nature’s noblemen, 
true knights of honor, who will rally to 
the standard of justice for woman. We 
look upon advertisements, from a moral 
point of view, as small matters, but they 
are apt to show the trend of public senti- 
ment, as straws show the direction of the 
Wind. Recently could be seen an adver- 
tisement recommending a new brand of 
Soap, illustrated by the picture of an 
attractive young woman, prettily attired, 
lecturing to an interested audience of 
bright young people. This advertisement 
Was posted in the cars, with headline 
thymes: 

Should women vote? Well, if they could, 
ley’ vote for what is pure and good!”’ 


This up-to-date advertisement forms a 

Striking contrast with times which the 
Present speaker can vividly recollect in 
the incipient stage of the suffrage work, 
When public speakers, if women, were 
€nounced and ridiculed as out of their 
Sphere. In one instance, at least, when a 
ady was to speak, a notice was derisively 
Tead from the pulpit that at a given time 
He, chen would crow, ete.’’ So great an 
indignity to a woman can scarcely be con- 
— by the rising generation, into 
on guidance the equal suffrage cru- 
that ee So soon pass. It seems fitting 
10se of us who have been identified 





| 





with the cause from the beginning, should | 

have an earnest word to say to these pro- 

spective workers. 

“Who would be free themselves must strike 
the blow.” 

This woman did, when she summoned 
the world-renowned conventions at Seneca 
Falls and Worcester. There she inaugu- 
rated the movement fifty years ago. The 
large result of this action is now seen all 
over the land. Most of the pioneers who 
struck that blow have put off their armor. 
The venerable few who remain must soon 
bequeath the work to the young people 
who are enthusiasts in the cause of hu- 
manity, who desire to ‘‘make the world 
better.” These young people, in the 
advanced light of to-day, can have no con- 
ception how a reform so rational, so in 
harmony with our national Declaration of 
Independence, could in the olden time 
have excited hostility—bitter and relent- 
less—causing its advocates a martyrdom 
of suffering. The new woman, equipped 
by higher education, evolved to fit the 
more favorable circumstances of our day, 
will never have to experience the difficul- 
ties through which these improved condi- 
tions have been achieved. Thorn-strewn 
paths have been smoothed for her ascent 
by toil-worn feet. It is not for her to 
realize the long years of labor and self- 
sacrifice, of heart-sickening discourage- 


ments, which have been endured so 
bravely by her elder sisters. 
When Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton, Lucretia Mott, and other great 
leaders organized the work for woman's 
elevation, what think you was the status 
of woman? Within the speaker's recol- 
lection, there was a time when there were 
not more than half a dozen vocations in 
the exercise of which girls could be self- 
supporting. Now such occupations are 
numberless, nearly co-extensive with those 
of men. Co-educational institutions, with 
the exception of Oberlin, from which 
Lucy Stone and Antoinette Brown Black- 
well graduated, were unknown in my 
youthful days. How many post-mistresses, 
think you, were in government employ in 
the earlier part of this century, when, 
with the exception of seamstresses or 
meagerly paid teachers, domestic employ- 
ments were considered the only fitting 
womanly occupations? In many other 
directions, in the same ratio, the gates 
which have been barred to women are now 
opened. These enormous strides of prog- 
ress in the uplifting of woman, are con- 
sequent upon the suffrage agitation. Every 
forward step has been contested inch by 
inch. I well remember when only here 
and there was to be met a solitary person 
—one philosophically inclined, who seemed 
to realize that woman was subject to any 
grievance. The average woman herself, 
under the sway of traditional usage, would 
have been amazed had she been told that 
she was subjected to legal proscription— 
masculine authority; so little did she real- 
ize her subordinate position in family, 
church and State. Great reforms do not 
leap into activity. They progress slowly 
along evolutionary lines. A century is 
but a span in a nation’s life! Brief indeed 
is the last half century, to have so far ma- 
tured a political revolution for woman’s 
equality; one which Wendell Phillips de- 
clared would be the greatest reform of all 
the ages. In the long range—the historic 
computation of events—suffragists have 
great cause for encouragement. Much 
remains to be done before all the States of 
the Union will follow the lead of those 
stars which have arisen in the West—the 
States in which the ballot, the badge and 
symbol of political equality as citizens of 
a Kepublic, has been attained by women. 
The time is not far distant when the dis- 
franchised half of the people will share in 
the people’s government. If this be only 
an incident of progress, it is one that is the 
key-note of equity and harmony. In the 
October North American Review for 1893, 
Dr. Cyrus Edson asserts that ‘tthe most 
marked advance made by the human race 
during the last twenty years, an advance 
greater in importance than all the dis- 
coveries and inventions of that period, 
has been the enfranchisement of American 
women. One encouraging sign in this 
direction is the fact that scores of students 
in our high schools and colleges, as well 
as college graduates, both young men and 
young women, are awakening to the pro- 
spective possibilities of universal suffrage. 
These are coming forward to occupy the 
suffrage platform. They will lay upon the 
altar of the cause the freshness and enthu- 
siasm—the strength and earnestness of 


youth. Another auspicious sign is the 
marvellous improvement in the moral 
atmosphere of the Palmetto and other 


Southern States. 

To those who, like the speakers, were 
engaged during the war in teaching the 
freedmen, and who were cognizant of the 
intense conservatism which prevailed in 
their midst, it is marvellous to witness the 
chivalry of South Carolina, formerly so 
adverse to any change in public sentiment 
which in the slightest degree savored of 
reform or of an ism of any kind; especially 
of Yankeeism, now advocating woman’s 
enfranchisement. How little could any 
Northern sojourner at the South, in rebel- 
lion days, have imagined that, at any 
time, even in the remote future, a cordial 
invitation would be extended to the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation asking it to hold its convention in 
the city of Charleston—by a motion 
adopted at a special meeting of the Charles- 
ton Chamber of Commerce! Yet such is 
the fact. The Columbia Register heartily 
seconds the invitation, and says: ‘‘Woman 
suffragists cannot find a pleasanter city in 
which to hold their convention:’ and 
adds: ‘This question of equal political 
rights for the sexes is one which will not 
down. It will bob up in every election in 
South Carolina hereafter, until women are 
given political equality with men.’ The 
opponents of woman suffrage in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature are probably not 
aware of the strength of the movement in 





South Carolina nor of the advanced posi- 


tion which this ante-bellum, 
sive little State has assumed. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, president of 
the South Carolina Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, and other noble, gifted women 
of the South who have recently espoused 
the suffrage cause and come forward as 
its leaders and eloquent advocates, deserve 
to be ranked, in the admiration of the 
world, among the foremost women of 
their times, or of any times. It is also a 
hopeful sign of the proximate success of 
our good cause when its inveterate ene- 
mies of the Man Suffrage Association, 
perceiving their sophistical grounds of 
argument slipping from beneath their 
feet, tind it necessary to rally their forces, 
and to bring all their batteries to bear in 
organized effort to sustain their opposi- 
tion. The work for woman suffrage is 
well started. It is based on organizations 
North and South, East and West, all over 
the Union. Through these organizations, 
augmented, as they will be, a hundred- 
fold in number and in influence, public 
opinion must create the demand for the 
adoption of this measure, and the young 
people of to-day must create public opin- 
ion. The principle of equal suffrage is 
already deeply rooted by effective opera- 
tion in the many States where it has been 
fully or partially attained. What young 
people think to-day will crystalize into 
law to-morrow, and the watchword of our 
cause is sure to be, Victory. 


Mrs. 
said: 


anti-progres- 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON 


It is difticult to speak long on woman 
suffrage, because it can so easily be proved 
reasonable. We need to study the rea- 
sons why we do not get it. What ails the 
heads of our opponents? ‘There are many 
obstacles. I will speak only of one. You 
may not like what I say. Perhaps you do 
not believe it. But the greatest obstacle 
is the selfishness of womeu. I[ am not 
drawing invidious comparisons. It is 
popularly supposed that women are very 
different and much better than men. 
I don’t know why it is so considered, 
unless it is as a salve to a wounded spirit. 
Men are perfectly willing we should think 
so. The thing that stands in our way 
when we reason with women inside or 
outside of this movement is their inability 


to recognize great natural laws. ‘They 
caper about on tup of them. The deepest 
of all instincts is self-preservation. The 


next deepest is race-preservation, and the 
divine instinct of motherhood is just that. 
It is divine. Every great natural instinct 
is divine. One of the fundamental emo- 
tions is maternal self-sacrifice. It is as 
strong in the animal as in the human being. 
The mother whale follows her poor little 
dead baby without any effort to escape. 
We should have no race without it. But 
in itself it is insufficient. Simply to care 
for one’s own family is not human; it is 
purely animal. To love other than our 
own kin 1s the prerogative of a highly 
developed humanity. | am not opposing 
the love of family and friends. It is a 
pillar of strength, but it is not enough. 
To be human we must live together; to 
live together we must love each other; to 
love each other we must know each other. 
The worst evil of women’s condition is 
that they have been prevented from work- 
ing with and for each other. Men work 
with and for their fellows. The men of 
Lynn make shoes for the men of New 
Orleans and San Francisco. By so doing 
‘they have learned the power of organiza- 
tion. We women still work alone. If our 
babies are well fed and dressed and if 
our husbands love us, we are satisfied. 
We are not large enough to live and die for 
a principle. When 1 see that women are 
thinking, feeling and doing more for 
others than men are, I shall think them 
better than men, but not until then. 
Women sit contented with their personal 
surroundings. They do not comprehend 
a general statement. If you discuss 
bread-making, a woman says, **My mother 
made the best bread in the world.’’ The 
moral eyes of women are near-sighted. 
You cannot wonder at it. How can it be 
otherwise with a class absolutely confined 
to the closest personal duties? It is a 
thing to be grown against. The thin 
white root will split the rock. When you 
show women that things in general are 
badly off, they will not take time and 
strength to attend to what they consider 
‘outside’? duties. You do not find that 
doctrine in the Christian religion. Christ 
said, “Whoso loveth father and mother 
better than me is not of me.’’ We are 
here to bear one another’s burdens. 
Women say, ‘Let everybody sweep out 
her own dooryard and the world will be 
clean.’”’ But where to, will you sweep? If 
you keep the street clean there will be no 
dust,andthben there will be no need to sweep 
your dooryard, You cannot keep your 
door shut, and ignore what goes on out- 
side the house. We act as if to set tables 
and sew on buttons were the sole duties 
of women. We have duties to people who 
are not our relatives. The selfishness of 
women is shown not in taking care of 
themselves but in sacrificing themselves 
to others. An elderly woman at a 
friend’s table expressed her special 
enjoyment of oatmeal. “Why don’t you 
make it for yourself?” ‘*Why, I never 
make anything for myself. John and the 
children don’t care for oatmeal.” 

In North Dakota a public-spirited man 
spent the greater part of his time and 
money in establishing public schools. He 
was severely censured by his family and 
others for so doing. He said: ‘I would 
rather that my wife and children should 
suffer privation if, thereby, I can secure 
education for all the children of the com- 
munity.”’ He regarded family interest as 
the beginning, but not the end of his duty. 
You cannot amend the State or the Na- 
tion by devoting yourself wholly to your 
family. The home is a cradle, a cradle to 
grow out of and away from. What would 
you think of a fish that should stay in its 
nest and not want to go out into the 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





‘Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 175B Iremont St. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2 

Monday, June §, for one week only, Castle Square 
Lyric Stock Company in a great double bill, Offen- 
bach’s merry Comic Opera, 


MARRIAGE BY LANTERN 


And Leoncavallo’s Opera, 


PAGLIACCI. 


Balc., 25c., Orch., soc. 

25c. for every seat in 
the house. 

ALL SEATS RESERVED. 


har A NEW OPERA EVERY WEEK #4 


Spitz Bros, & Mork 


PRUDENT 
BUYERS 


Will have an opportunity at this Great 
Sale to purchase bargains never be- 
fore approached in the retail cloth- 
ing trade. 

Special Sale of Boys’ and Childrens’ 
Clothing at extraordinary bargains. 
Our store is inthe wholesale shopping 
district, on Summer Street, about one 
minute's walk from Washington Street, 
and it will pay youto come and see us. 


, . 
Boys’ Suits, 
(Ages 5 to 15 years) made from selected 
woollens and worsteds, the finest suits 
manufactured and sold at $8.00, $10.00 
and $12.00. Your pick at..--+++e+eeeees 


Evening Prices 
Matinee Prices 











Reefer Suits, 


(Ages 4 to 8) usually sold at $6.00, $8.00 
and $10.00. Choice at....-seeseeeeeees 


, . 
Boys’ Suits, 
(Ages 5 to 15 years) Nobby All Wool 
Tweeds, Mixtures and Cassimeres..... 


$1.77 
upward 
Washable Suits, 47c., 69c., 99c. 
Sailor Suits, 89c. upwards. 


Advance sale of White Duck and 
Crash Knee Pants, ages 4 to 12 years, 


40c. 
A saving of one-third regular price. 
All go at cost of manufacture. 


We are determined to make our 
Boys’ and Children’s Department 
hum with business if Low Prices 
and Good Qualities will do it. 





Don't forget our location, 


67 & 69 Summer Street. 


Spitz Bros. & Mork 


Wholesalers and Retailers. 




















LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


In a large variety of colors and 
styles, and a fit that is perfect, 
are shown at 


MISS [1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 








Manuscript STANDS a good 
FOC cans with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 

Jackson, Mich. 





Houghton 
& Dutton 


Sterling Silver 
Shirt 


Waist 
Sets. 


GUARANTEED 925 FINE. 


To show that we are head- 





quarters on jewelry we offer this 
Sterling Silver Set, which can- 
not be duplicated in this city 
for 50¢., at 


 25c.— 


Ladies’ Leather 


BELTS. 


We have closed out the stock 





of a large belt manufacturer, and 
shall offer his entire assortment 
at one price. 


10c."" 


These range in value from 
25c. to 50c. each and are all 
this season’s styles. 


FIBRE CARPET. 


Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 
An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 
For All the Year Round. 
Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 





No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors stylish designs. 


We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 


FURS 


Stored and Insured. 





Alterations and Repairs at 
Low Prices during 


the Summer. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 Tremont Street. 
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MEET IT ON THE WAY. 





No use waitin’ fer the wagon, 
Loafin’ life away ; 

Corn needs hoein’ ; 

Keep a-goin’— 
Meet it on the way! 


No use waitin’ fer the wagon, 
Life is but a day; 

Time is lackin’; 

Hay needs stackin’— 
Meet it on the way! 


No use waitin’ fer the wagon, 
Hair is growin’ gray; 
Storm winds hummin’; 
Night is comin’— 
Meet it on the way! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


=_--— 


REGRETS. 





BY ALICE MEYNELL. 





As, when the seaward ebbing tide doth pour 
Out by the low sand spaces, 
The parting waves slip back to clasp the 
shore 
With lingering embraces— 


So in the tide of life that carries me 
From where thy true heart dwells, 
Waves of my thoughts and memories turn 
to thee 
With lessening farewells ; 


Waving of hands; dreams, when the day 
forgets ; 
A care half lost in cares; 
The saddest of my verses; dim regrets; 
Thy name among my prayers. 


I would the day might come, so waited for, 
So patiently besought, 

When I, returning, should fill up once more 
Thy desolated thought; 


And fill thy loneliness that lies apart 
In still, persistent pain. 

Shall I content thee, O thou broken heart, 
As the tide comes again, 


And brims the little seashore lakes, and sets 
Seaweeds afloat, and fills 
The silent pools, rivers and rivulets 
Among the inland hills? 
—Songs of Adieu. 





IN THE CLOVER. 





BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 





In the pasture’s clover deep 
There I love to lie and sleep, 
Over me the placid sky— 

Blue save where his golden eye 
Out of heaven’s window looks 
In the mirrors of the brooks, 
That Apollo may behold 

How like me he, too, grows old; 
All about me billows blown, 
Emerald as ocean’s own, 

By the drowsy gales that blow 
Catching fragrance as they go. 


Crusoe of that clover isle 
There I come to dream awhile, 
Far from worry, strife or din, 
Shut my island home within, 
Deep-drawn breaths of winy air 
Are the nectar I drink there; 
Hebe ne’er her draughts served up 
Brimming such a sapphire cup! 
Thessaly ne’er grew a vine 
Yielding such a sparkling wine, 
Drinking which, ’tis mine to feel 
Blissful languor o’er me steal! 
Give me then that clover bed 
With its blue roof overhead ; 
There to lie and dream away 
All the tedious hours of day. 
Pan shall cheer me with his reed, 
Fawns shall dance across the mead, 
Daphnis tend his snowy herds, 
And Theocritus make words 
Mingle in soft melody 
In my slumber—Sicily 
Set the clover sea amid, 
As of old in Greece he did! 

N. Y. Independent. 


———- >on 


WASHING DISHES. 


_BY MARIAN HARLAND. 


One winter afternoon, the social reom of 
a city church was filled by an audience of 
ladies, assembled to listen to a lecture 
from one of their sex. The subject was, 
“What, When and How to Read.” 

The essay was full of sprightly thought, 
and the listeners went away, at its close, 
in such good humor as is apt to attend 
upon an hour pleasantly spent. 

“It amused me,” said a fashionable 
young lady to a friend, in descending the 
steps of the church, “that she should 
mention ‘dish-washing’ among the domes- 
tic duties that hinder home study. Few 
of the ladies present ever touch a dish- 
cloth, I fancy.” 

“It is a menial employment,” said the 
other. “But one degree above scrubbing 
floors.” 

A rosy face in line with the speaker's 
grew sober, then cloudy. 

“It is what I have done, often and 
again!’’ reflected Dora Ralston, the farm- 
er's daughter. “And when I shall have 
finished my schooling in town I must do it 
every day, or be undutiful.”’ 

The little scene recurred to her very 
vividly upon the Monday; morning that 
followed her “setting down’ at home. 
The excitement of unpacking her trunks 
and remodelling her own chamber and the 
‘best room” of the farmhouse was over. 





She had enjoyed—innocently enough—the 
favorable impression she had produced 
upon the rustic acquaintances who had 
hung back after service on the Sab- 
bath, in diffidence or honest pride, lest 
she should try to overawe them by ‘“‘city- 
fied airs.”’ 

Her sweet, frank face and outstretched 
hand, her unaffected cordiality and delight 
at being at home “for good,’’ had won 
over all the men—and perhaps one womau 
in five—into belief in and liking for her; 
and being a woman herself, she reckoned 
this a signal victory. 

The minister and his wife had taken tea 
with the Ralstons, also, and had proved 
to be,in New England parlance ‘real nice,”’ 
to the appreciation of the emancipated 
schoolgirl. The day was a social success. 

‘But I put it away in the closet with 
my black silk dress,” soliloquizéd Dora, 
next morning, watching the sunrise from 
the parlor window. 

‘“‘As Betsey Brooks and Tommy Snooks 

Were walking out one Sunday, 
Says Tommy Snooks to Betsey Brooks, 
‘To-morrow will be Monday!’”’ 

“The Bible, Shakespeare and Mother 
Goose (I don’t mean to be irreverent!) 
have, between them, said everything, 
I believe. And Monday in this house 
means, mother in the kitchen by four 
o'clock: breakfast by candle-light; black 
Jane, ‘scrub! scrub! scrub!’ in the laundry, 
with the regularity of a steam-engine; a 
pervading atmosphere of soapiness from 
cellar to garret; mother with dinner to 
get, and clothes to rinse; grandma fussier 
than upon all other week-days combined; 
and myself, Dora, otherwise ‘D’rindy’ 
Ralston, aged eighteen, a graduate of 
Mrs. Allbright’s celebrated Institute, a 
young woman who dislikes dishwater, 
and looks well to the comeliness of her 
hands, with dishes-to-wash upon her con- 
science. Ah! there’s the rub! The con- 
scientious element!” 

The comic gleam died out of her eyes, 
and the fingers she already felt in imagina- 
tion reddened and roughened with hot 
suds and coarse towels, drummed upon 
the window-sill. 

She remembered the scrap of dialogue 
she had overheard, a year before, with 
such hearty concurrence in the sentiments 
of the city damsels as would have filled 
with gonsternation the soul of her good 
mother, who, up to her ears in pots, ket- 
ties and wash-boiler, yet found time to 
draw a comforted breath at the thought 
that “Dora would look to the breakfast- 
dishes.”’ 

Her trust was not misplaced, Dora had 
spoken in seeming jest of the ‘‘conscien- 
tious element,”’ but it was strong within 
her. She saw clearly that her daily duties 
were none the less binding because homely 
and distasteful, and, under the froth of 
girlish vanity and respect for the opinion 
of people of fashion and ‘‘cultuah,”’ lay 
a deep vein of New England common 
sense. 

She might deem herself worthy of a 
more delicate and tasteful setting than 
“the rim in which she found herself,’ 
but since she was where she was, she had 
religion and philosophy enough to hold 
her to the work of the time and place. 

Of course she would wash the dishes. 
Still she lingered, strolling once more 
around the room she had just set in order; 
dusting a chair here, and pulling straight 
a fold there, and staying, at length, to 
draw Mrs. Browning from the book-shelf. 

‘Just a sip of dew before plunging into 
Sahara!”’ she uttered, apologetically. 

Three lines in the middle of the page 
caught her eye: 

‘Let us be content in work 

To do the thing we can, and not presume 

To fret because it’s little.” 

The book was shut with a snap, and 
tucked back into its place. 

‘*‘T don’t!” she cried, as if answering a 
spoken accusation. ‘It isn’t because it’s 
little, but because it’s dirty!” 

In thrusting Mrs. Browning between 
Tennyson and Whittier, she displaced a 
tiny volume at the end of the shelf. 

‘My dear little ‘Sunshine and Star- 
light!’*’ picking it up. ‘‘And that re- 
minds me that, like the forgetful heathen 
Iam, I have not looked out the text for 
the day!” 

Two minutes later, a light step passed 
fleetly down the passage to the breakfast- 
room: a grave but not unhappy face went 
around the table as the busy hands 
emptied plates, and gathered up the frag- 
ments of the homely meal. There was no 
muttering or pouting now, but the lips 
moved audibly, repeating with the docility 
of a child, and the thoughtful deliberation 
of a true woman, what she was wont to 
call her ‘‘marching orders for the day.” 
Thus they ran for the fifth day: 

‘‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so ful- 
fil the law of Christ.” 

The law of sacrifice for others’ good! 
Sacrifice of taste, foible, prejudice, what- 
ever might hinder the disciple from stoop- 
ing to lift another’s burden! Dora was 
quick of wit and feeling, and she found 
this commandment “‘exceeding broad.”’ 

Black Jane’s knuckles plied with furious 





regularity upon the ribbed wash-board, 
and, as she found breath, she crooned 
scraps of song in a cracked voice, all ex- 
pressive of toil, hardship and “‘washin’.”’ 

Meanwhile, Dora wrestled patiently 
with the “things,” cleansing them as she 
had been taught to do by her mother. 
Dishwashing, according to Mrs. Ralston’s 
lights, was conducted thus: 

The scraped plates were piled within 
the huge pan; upon these, cups and sauc- 
ers, tea and tablespoons, being wedged in 
promiscuously. 

Over all were poured several cupfuls of 
hot “‘rensing’’ water. This, wlien care- 
fully drained off, brought away the crumbs 
and coarser bits of grease, etc. Next, a 
thick chunk of yellow soap was laid upon 
the top of the heap, which Dora inwardly 
likened to Monte Testaccio, the mysterious 
Roman hill that holds naught from base 
to crown but broken pottery. 

Then the round wrists, that had need to 
be strong as well as pretty, lifted the big 
kettle and poured a stream upon the soap. 
Not too hot a water-spout, lest some sensi- 
tive piece of crockery should crack or 
“craze.” 

Each article was duly swabbed with the 
dish-cloth, and inverted upon an old jap- 
anned tray to ‘“‘dreen.’’ By the time the 
last dish was drawn forth, the water was 
lukewarm, and looked like unstrained, 
unskimmed soup. The clean cup-towels 
in Dora’s faithful fingers went round and 
round, over and over every piece. 

‘In theory they are bright and clean,” 
she complained. ‘In reality, there is a 
streaky film all over them. I can see it 
while they are damp. When they are dry 
I shall feel it to the crawling of my flesh 
and rebellion of my stomach. 

“That I should lift this one of mother’s 
burdens is duty. What of the manner of 
doing it? What law obliges me to wash 
things exactly as my great-grandmother 
did? And this in the day of patent 
reapers, threshers and sewing-machines! 
I must think this over and out!” 

By Tuesday noon, her hands were 
chapped to rawness. The kind mother 
condoled with and suggested. 

‘Don’t be afraid of the hot water, dear! 
Souse your hands right in when you get 
to the plates. The water’ll be pretty 
greasy by then, and the fat’s kind o’ heal- 
ing. Let it get well into the skin, and 
there’s no fear of chaps.”’ 

Aleck had his private say. 

“It’s a shame, Dora, to spoil such pretty 
hands. I'll talk to mother about it. She’s 
used to roughing it, and don’t think how 
different it is with you.” 

“It is not different!’ said Dora, stoutly. 
‘She is a farmer’s wife. I am a farmer's 
daughter, who is not above her station. I 
don’t take quite kindly to the coating of 
grease,’ with a laughing grimace, “but I 
believe there is some better way of doing 
this work. There are women who wash 
dishes, and play the piano, and paint 
pictures, and do Kensington embroidery. 
I shall think myself out of this muddle, 
never fear.” 

As a preliminary measure, she fell to 
diligent study of a catalogue of tinned 
iron and enamelled ware, which had ac- 
companied the invaluable Dover egg- 
beater, sent from town by auntie for 
mother’s use. A confidential talk with 
Aleck ensued. At his next weekly journey 
to town, the admiring brother brought 
home a bulky parcel, which was secretly 
conveyed to his sister’s room. 

A few Mondays thereafter, Mr. Bolton, 
the not-very-long-settled pastor of Patta- 
kin Corners, called at the farmhouse with 
a note from his wife. 

‘“‘Dora’s in the dinin’-room—washin’ up, 
I guess. I hear her singin’ in there,” 
said Mr. Ralston, meeting him at the door. 
“Step right in! She'll be proper glad to 
see you.” 

With a country minister’s appreciation 
of the business of “washing up,” the 
visitor hung back long enough to enable 
the early bird to escape, should she desire 
to put her plumage in presentable trim. 
The farmer, better informed as to the real 
state of affairs, tramped straight around 
and threw open the door. 

Dora, clad in the gray gown which was 
her favorite house-dress, a large white 
apron before her, sleeves turned back 
from the dimpled wrists, stood behind a 
pan mantled with snowy foam, her face 
rising rosily from a cloud of steam. 

‘“‘Aphrodite?”’ said the clergyman, inter- 
rogatively. 

“Or one of Macbeth’s witches!’ was 
the reply, in the same strain. “I am very 
glad to see you. Sit down, please. I can 
talk and work at the same time.” 

“With pleasure—if it will be no infringe- 
ment of your patent right for me to report 
to my wife what you are doing there.” 

The farmer laughed, well pleased that 
his clever daughter’s latest innovation re- 
ceived notice. 

‘Live and learn!’ he chuckled, “But 
what would my old grandmother have 
said to the idea of washing up dishes in 
gloves? First-off, I couldn’t believe it 
was right todo it with so little fuss, either. 
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° | 
But I'm bound to say I never see glasses | to-day as it was in the times in which 


and spoons shine equal to hers.”’ 
This was Dora’s patent, as exhibited to 
Mr. Bolton. Her dish-pan was oval, and 


divided into two compartments by a stout | 


tin partition. These were filled with 
boiling water, and this churned into suds 
by a soap-holder—a wire cup, formed of 
two sections clasped together after enclos- 
ing the soap, and furnished with a long 
handle, made also of tinned wire. 

Laying this by, the operator took up a 
mop that she had manufactured herself of 
coarse crochet cotton, fastened to a stick 
of Aleck’s turning. The mop she held in 
one hand, a tumbler in the other. The 
glass was rolled over quickly in the water, 
withdrawn, and wiped as rapidly upon a 
soft towel. 

After the glass, the silver was passed 
through two waters, and dried, one piece 
at a time, while still too hot to hold in the 
naked hand. 

Cups and saucers were treated in the 
same way, and lastly, plates and dishes 
were carefully rinsed in one compartment, 
dipped into the cleaner water inthe other, 
scrubbed with the mop, and wiped in- 
stantly. The time-honvred process of 
‘‘dreening’’ was abolished entirely. 

“Voila un fait accompli!” said Dora, 
bearing off pan and towels to the back 
kitchen, 

Mr. Bolton ‘‘tknew’’ French, and Mr. 
Ralston, who did not, was a loving be- 
liever in his darling’s ability to speak 
every known tongue. 

“She beats all,” he was saying, ex- 
ultingly, as Dora returned. 

‘**With the gloves,’ to borrow a sport- 
ing phrase,” said the pastor, playfully. 

She laughed and pulled them off. 

‘*Pruned down to the first knuckle, to 
leave the finger-tips free! I sweep and dust 
behind the same defences, and my sweep- 
ing-cap is a jaunty little affair. I must 
give Mrs. Bolton the pattern, 

“Grandma says my devices for making 
woman’s work less grim are ‘flying in the 
face of Providence,’’’ she added, leading 
the way to the parlor, where a fire was 
always burning under the present régime. 

‘‘She asserts that ‘work is work, and play 
is play,’ and there’s no use going against 
Divine appointment. I don’t mean to be 
presumptuous or silly. Only—if I can 
make a rough handle smooth, and almost 
comely, isn’t it better than uncomely 
drudgery—” 

“Which is slavery!’ The pastor's 
strong, cheerful voice finished the sen- 
tence. ‘Do you remember that one test- 
token of the Master’s work upon earth 
was that rough places should be made 
plain—smooth, if you like—and the wilder- 
ness blossom as the rose? The result of 
your ingenuity is not the proof of your 
co-laborship with Him, but the spirit in 
which you work is. 

“The burden lifted may be a pebble: 
the planting in the desert but a blade of 
grass; the rough place levelled but a mole- 
hill. It is all fulfilment of His law. This 
is standing—not grovelling—in your lot, 
my child. Those who cavil at beauty as 
sin find no warrant for so doing in nature 
or in revelation.’’— Youth's Companion. 





AN AMERICAN GIRL IN GREECE. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS, 





(Continued.) 
THE ATHENS OF TO-DAY. 

“IT am filled with waters and gardens 
and groves and vineyards, and the joyous- 
ness of the bordering sea; and fisherman 
and farmer from different sides stretch to 
me the pleasant gifts of sea and land; and 
them who abide in me either a bird sing- 
ing or the sweet cry of the ferrymen lulls 
to rest.’"-—Anthology. 

The Athens of to-day is one of the 
most charming cities of Europe. Without 
considering ancient Athens, which belongs 
as much to the world as to modern Greece, 
it is in itself very attractive. The broad, 
clean streets, shaded with young trees, 
the fine open squares and handsome 
buildings are amazing when one remem- 
bers that, little more than fifty years ago, 
Athens was a squalid Turkish village. 
The city is developing as rapidly as any 
of our Western towns, but in a more sub- 
stantial manner. Much of the progress 
is due to several wealthy German gentle- 
men, who have stimulated the Athenians 
by giving the museums, the university, 
and the Academy, which is intended to 
be like the French Academy. There are 
fine churches and theatres, a handsome 
House of Parliament, and other public 
buildings, besides many beautiful resi- 
dences. Yet it is not these attractions, 
sure to be described in every guide-book, 
which made Athens dear to us, The 
characteristic byways, not the handsome 
avenues, are the things one remembers 
afterward. 

On the more fashionable streets one 
saw ‘‘Barber’’ on every other sign, for the 
Greeks still dress their hair as carefully 
as did the followers of Leonidas, and the 
barber shop is as much a social centre 


| Lycias lived. The fine shops, as a rule 
were too Parisian for our taste, though 
| we sometimes visited a stationer’s to buy 
Greek New Year's cards, or stopped at 
| the money changers, who still tend their 
| tables on the sidewalk, or spent a morn. 
ing poring over Rhomaides’ beautify) 
photographs; but the narrow alleys dow, 
by the market were our favorite haunts, 
The poorer part of the city has been 
altered but little since the days of Turk. 
ish rule. The winding lanes, lined with 
tiny open shops, the out-of-door fruit 
market, and the tempting sidewalk dig. 
play of baskets, pottery and embroidery 
were fascinating alike to the artistic anq 
the adventurous spirit. So ’Taphylle ang 
I daily escaped from the hotel and logt 
ourselves in the labyrinths beyond the 
street of Hermes. The Street-of-the-Red. 
Shoes was our favorite. Up and down both 
sides of the alley hung rows and rows of 
| bright red shoes, dangling from the eaves 
| of the Open shops, and dancing perpetually 
| like the ones in the fairy-tale. They were 
of all sizes, and of all qualities, but al] 
were red, stitched with yellow, with silk. 
tufted toes. When we entered the street 
it was usually so quiet that we could 
plainly hear the pleasant metallic chimes 
from the near Street-of-the-Anvil. A 
few loungers in fustenella leaned in the 
doorways, playing with their beads, and 
talking politics with the shoemakers with. 
in. Before we had walked half the length 
of the street, however, the shoemakers 
jumped from their benches, the loungers 
turned to stare, and we were suddenly 
surrounded and assailed with cries of 
‘‘Madama!’’ At once the sleepy street 
was in a-state of excitement. Foreign 
customers were unusual prey and must be 
captured. We usually took refuge in the 
nearest shop, leaving the rival dealers 
lurking around the corner till we should 
emerge. Day after day we went down to 
try on the shoes we had ordered; they 








were never quite ready, ‘To-morrow” the 
shoemaker said; with the Greek it is 
always to-morrow. Each time we went 
there was the same excitement, till we 
were well known in that quarter. Though 
apparently there was nothing for sale but 
red shoes, it was marvellous what quanti- 
ties of other things the zealous shop- 
keepers brought into the street and 
flaunted before our bewildered eyes. The 
artistic "Taphylle selected our purchases 
and I, with my scanty Greek, drove the 
bargains. A good deal of the blood of 
the wily Odysseus still runs in the veins 
of the Greeks, and bargaining is as neces- 
sary in Athens as in Naples. 

Sometimes, when the crowd about us in 
the Street-of-the-Red-Shoes became uncom- 
fortably iarge, we slipped away into the 
Street-of-the-Anvil, and watched the cop- 
persmiths hammer their pretty wares, or 
bunted for curiosities in the old-iron shop, 
or went into the dingy bell foundry to 
buy a goat-bell. There was always a goat 
in the shop. I never knew whether he 
was kept as a milliner’s model to try on 
the bells, or to eat up the iron filings 
which fell to the floor. Herds of goats 
are driven through the streets at all hours 
of the day, tinkling their bells so that 
people may have their milk-cans ready, 
for in Greece cow’s milk is considered 
unhealthful. A herd of seven goats used 
to stop before our hotel every morning at 
seven o'clock, waiting in the cold for early 
customers. They stood shivering in 4 
row on the opposite side of the street, 
leaning dejectedly against the wall out of 
the wind, one behind the other, in profile. 
We called them the Goat Frieze, varying 
the spelling according as we were sympa@- 
thetically or artistically inclined. 

After a day of ‘‘poking’”’ we sometimes 
spent the evening at the theatre. At the 
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Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of 
people. It manifests itself in many 
different ways, like goitre, swellings, 
running sores, boils, salt rheum and 
pimples and other eruptions. Scarce- 
ly a man is wholly free from it, 1 
some form. It clings tenaciously until 
the last vestige of scrofulous poison 18 
eradicated by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the 








One True Blood Purifier. 
Thousands of voluntary testimonials 
tell of suffering from scrofula, ofteD 
inherited and most tenacious, positive 
ly, perfectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mas 
Be sure to get Hoop’s and only Hoov’s- 
—" 





are the best after-dinner 


Hood’s Pills pits, aia aigestion. 
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French opera one saw the leaders of 
Athenian society, and the Crown Prince 
pimself went to see Ophelia drown herself 
on the stage in the opera of ‘‘Hamlet.” 
The audience rose to their feet as the 
Crown Prince entered with his wife and 
sister. The royal family are remarkably 
simple and human for royalty, and enjoy 
real friendship with their subjects, who 
in tarn serve them devotedly. I loved the 

ples’ theatre far better, though, be- 
cause there we saw no Paris toilets, and 
heard only Greek spoken. One night we 
saw a most delightful play, written by a 
parber who himself played the leading 
role. The scene was laid near Athens, 
and the characters were ordinary peasants 
and villagers. There was no plot, but the 
pictures of rural life were perfect in all 
their simplicity. Popular songs and 
dances were naturally introduced, and the 
delighted audience frequently sang in 
unison with the actors. 

The occasional glimpses of family life 
in the Greek homes that were hospitably 
opened to us let us really into the heart 
of the country. The most charming call 
which we made was on Mme. Schliemann, 
who entertained us one afternoon. At the 
outer gate of the magnificent house a 
servant in fustenella met us and conducted 
us across the courtyard, whence we were 
shown by five successive different men 
servants to the great salon on the third 
floor. Mme. Schliemann was most gracious 
and cordial. She told us how she had 
stood beside her husband when the My- 
cene treasures were found, and how she 
had worked with him week after week 
till Troy stood unearthed. Her dear little 
son, Agamemnon, who is, by the way, an 
American citizen, recited some passages 
from the Odyssey in his sweet childish 
enunciation, and took delight in showing 
us some of his father’s valuable dis- 
coveries. 

We loved all the Greeks, but some more 
especially, and most of all—Phillippe! 
Poor Phillippe! He was ’Taphylle’s ar- 
dent lover, a tall handsome fellow with 
dark eyes and a gentle manner. I feel 
sorry enough for him, but he has faith, 
and in his quaint French letters to my 
pretty sister, he is still, 

“Toujours—toujours, votre Phillippe.” 

A year and a day and more have passed, 
and to the American girl Greece is again a 
dream as it was before she saw the charmed 
island of Vido; but one who has dreamed 
is not the same. When our skies are 
brightest, and the birds are singing in the 
honeysuckle and a sweet odor of flowers 
comes from the garden—then sometimes 
’Taphylle and I clasp hands and close our 
eyes, and once more we are enchanted 
princesses wandering through the gardens 
of our Grecian fairyland. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE CHURCH. 

The great Methodist Episcopal Church 
is meditating a more liberal and en- 
lightened policy towards its women. The 
Pennsylvania Conference has voted to ac- 
cept women as lay delegates, and at no 
distant day the General Conference (which 
once denied admission to Frances Willard) 
Will grant a place to women as voting 
delegates. This will, of course, lead 
speedily to the ordination of women to 
the Methodist ministry. ‘The importance 
of giving women their rightful place in 
the government of the church and in its 
preaching and pastoral services, can 
hardly be overestimated. 

Those who would relegate woman to 
“her sphere’ usually take the ground 
that woman is, in her mental, moral and 
spiritual constitution, substantially differ- 
ent from man, and therefore that she 
should not undertake the higher activities 
Which he has thus far reserved for him- 
self, 

If we admit this difference, then by that 
fact woman is unerringly summoned to 
take her place beside man in all church 
Councils and in the pulpit. Whether the 
difference between manhood and woman- 
hood consists in the possession of some 
qualities by each which the other does 
hot possess; or whether the difference 
lies in the usual preponderance of certain 
‘ommon qualities in the one sex and of 
‘ertain other common qualities in the 
other sex, still, the two resultants are 
substantially and ineradicably different, 
80 that the ideal humanity is not man and 
‘Shot woman, it is both. Thus it is that 
humanity, being made up of two diverse 
lalves, heeds its interpreters, its teachers, 
'S ministers from both halves of humanity, 
else the interpretation, the teaching, and 
entligion must be warped, incomplete, 

Ive, and not roundly human. 
ean be the trouble to-day with the 
‘, Irom the tyranny of which so 
— hong churches are trying to free 

" nee es Why, they were formulated 
’ “half of humanity for both halves. 
The pn earoean age was utterly ignored. 
Toice a was not permitted to 
ey - Relentless logic which ‘‘they 

*» preponderates with man, was al- 

full sway, without the premises 


lowed 


| upon which they built being in harmony 


with the love at the heart of the universe, 
which ‘‘they say,’’ next to its throne in 
the heart of God himself, has its highest 
seat in the mother-heart. 

When women help to formulate the ex- 
pressions of religious faith which con- 
tribute so powerfully to mould personal 
religious convictions, then the Church will 
be humanized, and, whether it be a man 
or a woman who ministers from the pul- 
pit, the genius of the Church, the spirit of 
the religion he or she teaches, will be 
broadly and highly, strongly and tenderly, 
bravely and purely human and divine. 
Then we will all pray to ‘‘Our Father and 
our Mother God.” 

CAROLINE J, BARTLETT. 
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PHASES OF THE SAME STORY. 

There was a woman once whom every- 
body envied. She was rich and beautiful, 
a happy wife and a beloved friend. ‘All 
that heart could desire is hers,’’ so every 
one said. But could you once have seen 
the longing in her eyes as she looked at a 
mother with a young baby, you would 
have known that her heart was child- 
hungry. Every day she yearned for a 
little one, and every night she prayed God 
for the gift of motherhood. But her one 
desire was not satisfied. She was a brave 
woman, however, so outwardly she con- 
tinued to smile at life, and people went 
on envying her. 

There was a man once whom every- 
body envied. He was a great musician, 
known all over the world. He had one 
child, a son. ‘Friedrich shall also be a 
musician,’’ the father said, looking fondly 
at the boy, ‘‘and a greater one than I, for 
I can teach him from his earliest years, 
whereas [ had to earn my instruction.” 
As the boy grew up, however, he would 
not listen to what his father taught him, 
but instead, used to run off to a neighbor- 
ing store where he learned a merchant's 
trade. In the course of years the boy 
became a very rich man, trafficking in all 
parts of the world. ‘*How happy the 
musician must be!”’ saideveryone. ‘His 
talent has won him fame, and now his son 
has gained money, and will support him 
in his old age. Surely he has more than 
his share of blessings!’ and they sighed 
jealously. But the father’s heart was 
broken. ‘‘My son is only acommon mer- 
chant,”’ he cried to himself, ‘‘and he was 
to have been a great musician.”’ 





There was a girl once whom everybody 
envied. She had all the charms of youth, 
and individual attractions of her own. 
She had many admirers, but none of them 
could get very near her. Her thought 
was ever of a man nobler than all these, 
so she declared to herself, to whom she 
had never been openly betrothed, but 
whom she had loved as dearly as he had 
loved her. But she had trifled with him, 
and he had gone away forever; yes, for- 
ever. Many times a day did she say that 
word over to herself, and bitter tears 
would spring into her eyes. But her 
friends, seeing only her smiling glances, 
and hearing her happy laugh, wished that 
fortune might grant them so enviable a 
lot as hers, 
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JOAN OF ARC. 

In The World's Sunday Magazine of 
May 17, will be found a fine reproduction 
of an English artist’s picture of ‘‘Joan of 
Are Asleep in Her Armor.”” Mr. Joy’s 
picture is now on exhibition at the Paris 
Salon, where it has received great praise 
from both the public and the critics. It 
is one of the curious signs of the times 
that in literature and in art the life and 
deeds of the Maid of Orleans have been of 
late an inspiration to much new and 
original work. Mark Twain’s unique 
biography, just published by the Harpers, 
is, one of the most fascinating volumes of 
the year. Reading people in all civilized 
countries have taken a fresh interest in 
Joan of Arc’s character and achievements. 

To a certain extent the age in which we 
live is on the surface, prosaic. Our dress, 
our habits of life and our modes of expres- 
sion are unromantic. But the ‘divine 
discontent”’ still leads men and women to 
crave a contrast to the commonplace ex- 
istence that falls to the lot of the average 
individual. In the story of Joan of Are 
is to be found an element of romance that 
is grateful to the minds of those who are 
unable to look beneath the surface of 
contemporary life to find the heroism and 
the enthusiasm for humanity that still 
exists, though it no longer clothes itself 
in chain armor and demands a battle-axe. 

Furthermore, it is natural that the 
woman of to-day, feeling the influence of 
a universal protest against the conditions 
that have hampered her development in 
former times, should wax enthusiastic 
over the career of a woman who some cen- 
turies ago performed deeds that out- 
rivalled those of men and proved to a 


the fame of which the world “will not 


willingly let die.”’ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE METHODIST CONFERENCE. 
CLEVELAND, O., MAy 27, 1896. 
The Methodist Conference in Cleveland 

is drawing toa close. Several of the dele- 
gates have already left the city, to attend 
the Prohibition Convention at Pittsburg. 
I am happy to record that the Prohibi- 
tionists — Dr. A. B. Leonard, Samuel 
Dickie, and many others, who are work- 
ing so hard to remove our national curse, 
were all in favor of admitting the women 
as delegates. They are not conscience- 
scared by compromises, and they kuow 
full well the influence of good women in 
every good work. 

Bishop Thoburn, of India, said yester- 
day in a sermon in our city: 

Some day you will stand before the 
great white throne and be questioned. 
**You were four weeks in Cleveland. Why 
did you do nothing?’ Then you will be 
forced to reply, ‘‘We were so busy we 
could not attend to the Scriptural injunc- 
tion; ‘Go ye into the ends of the earth.’ 
We had so many points of order and ques- 
tions of privilege; so many previous ques- 
tions and motions to lay on the table, and 
suspensions of the rules, that we had no 
time for this great work. Indeed, brethren, 
that will be a sorry answer.”’ 

Many others feel the same way in regard 
to this golden opportunity thrown away. 
The conference found time to seat the 
negro delegates, and even to hear from one 
of the dark brothers who tried hard to se- 
cure the floor foraspeech. Finally he was 
recognized by the chair, and he had risen 
only to say that ‘‘formerly he was a friend 
of the women, but now, since he had 
heard Dr. Buckley and others, he was all 
in a muddle, and did not known what he 
believed.” 

Of course he had forgotten all about 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and her work for 
his race, and now he was sv ‘*muddled”’ 
that he was not sure that the women knew 
enough to be delegates. Poor man! 

But God’s eternal truth is marching on, 
and justice is slow but sure. I often 
think of thé cheerful, happy Christian 
woman who was dying in triumph, when 
the doctor bent over her to ask her the 
secret of her happy life. “I always did 
have patience with simpletons,’’ was her 
reply. SARAH M. PERKINS, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA, MAY 31, 1896, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Woman’s Progress has been discon- 
tinued. For the last year, all the work 
connected with the magazine has fallen 
upon Miss Jane Campbell, and, as there 
was not enough money made to warrant 
engaging competent assistance, she has 
found her strength unequal to the task. 
There were absolutely no debts, for Miss 
Campbell was careful not to incur any, 
and she has returned the full amounts of 
all unexpired subscriptions. So she retires 
from her three years’ experiment with a 
clear conscience and an easy mind. 

The Philadelphia Suffrage Society is 
quite flourishing, and if it is not carried 
on upon the regulation lines, it is none 
the less successful on that account. It 
has spent a good bit of its money in send- 
ing lecturers to various churchesand other 
places in the city. By this means it has 
been enabled to bring woman suffrage 
before many new audiences. It engaged 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson for three 
lectures, and she made quite a hit, though 
some of her unconventional opinions 
rather took away the breath of our more 
conservative members. We have ad- 
journed until October, but as we have 
appointed a large membership committee 
for the summer, we hope to have some 
work done during the hot weather, even 
if we do not hold meetings. 

Miss Mary Grew is in New England. 

J.C. 
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ARIZONA. 


SNOWFLAKE, Ariz., MAY 22, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The long expected visit of Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns is now a thing of the past. 
Meetings were held in the State House on 
April 18 and 20. An organization was 
effected with 63 members. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Mrs. Henrietta Hall. 
Vice-President—Mrs. Mary Jane West. 
Cor. Secretary—Miss Nettie Hunt. 

Rec. Secretary—Miss Bashie Smith. 
Treasurer—James M. Flake. 
Auditor—Mrs. May Larson. 

We found Mrs. Jolns a very interesting 
lady and much in earnest in the suffrage 
movement. Mrs. M. J. West, Emma S. 
Smith and Sarah Driggs were appointed to 
organize in the surrounding country. 
They have already organized the women 
of Pinedale. 
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DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 
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Cures, absolute, permanent cures have 
given Hood’s Sarsaparilla the largest sales 
in the world and the first place among 
medicines. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 











Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








Bos7on, Dec. 27, 1890. 
Tue KNitrep MatTrress Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 


Gentlemen—You have asked us what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for house- 
hold purposes under damask cloths, and 
we are glad to reply that it meets with 
general satisfaction, and we sell more of 
it than any other material for that pur- 
pose. We believe it an excellent article 
in every way. 

SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co., 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 
INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
an Stall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED [ATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless compound. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. ‘T'wo or three packages do it. 

Price, 50 cents per package, or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, prepaid. The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 











Armenian Poems. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The poems are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal, 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. M7. S. Gabriel, editor of 
“Haik.” 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 
been in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Zos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism, 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curlous interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
/nter-Ocean. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
——-FOR SALE AT THE—— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
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College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year. Sept. 16, '96, 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 

First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 

AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ['1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the . 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 





The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 


Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
zes, Laboratory Work. and full Clinical Instruction, 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D.,-Dgan, 
321 East 15th St., New York 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 





The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 1o A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot ctures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
oLABS MARSHALL, M.D., DEAN, 1712 Locust 
., Phila. 
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By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMIAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 
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A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 








The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, Law- 
rence, N. Y. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
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water? Do not ignore moral issues. Watch 
the march of events. Stndy history. 
Later on, see if you will not be glad you 
have helped! When your children ask— 
did you help? you will have to say no. 
You do not have to like the thing you 
must do. What is pleasant is not always 
profitable. There is just as much call on 
women as on men to incur self-sacrifice, 
and even family sacrifice, if necessary. 
We women ought to do more than we do 
to make things go faster and better. 
How hard it would be for men to be 
wicked, if the women went everywhere 
with the men. Think if you are not erring 
on the dear old plea of home duty when 
you do not come out bravely and work for 
the thing you believe in. 


Rev. Joun W. Day, of Hingham, said: 


With other speakers to follow, I shall 
omit the speech I intended to make. And 
while I heartily agree with the last 
speaker in her main position, I will point 
out one qualification. The relation of the 
family to the State is in the order of 
nature. Two things I believe in: one is 
the ‘‘angelic’’ theory of woman; the other 
is the value of selfishness. 1 believe in 
the primacy of the home. Not in a mere 
instinctive, exclusive, brutish primacy, 
though even that is a condition on which 
character is built. You may love your 
fellow men, but you cannot love the Kam- 
skatkan as you do your own children, 
Indeed you can only sympathize with the 
Kamskatkan by a sympathy created by 
the affection you feel for your own home. 
Selfishness is of two kinds. Self-love is 
necessary. You must begin with the 
primal sympathies as a basis. Perhaps I 
shall be subject to the criticism—‘'You 
said you left your sermon in your pocket, 
but you spoke half an hour.’’ The lesson 
of our defeat should be to tind out just 
what that defeat means. What do our 
enemies mean by their opposition, and why 
do they not agree with us? Moreover, the 
boy who never knows when he is beaten 
is always respected. Defeat stimulates 
agitation,’’ which is what is needed. It 
brings out the objections so that we can 
meet them. An anti-suffrage friend set- 
tled the whole controversy by saying: 
**You know that women are such fools!” 
If you can bring out the theory and the 
argument against us, you can fightit. I 
believe in fighting, else we should become 
cartilaginous. The difficulty is that we 
have to contend with the common sense of 
the world. Things have gone along with- 
out women. We do not know what women 
will do with power when they get it. 
What they do now is bad enough. Itisa 
condition, not a theory, which is in your 
way. So I congratulate you on your de- 
feat. Your progress will thereby be the 
more sure and steady. Out of weakness 
you will be made strong. 


Mrs. MARY CLARKE SMITH said: 

California has just had a wonderful 
Women’s Congress. [| will ask Rev. Mrs. 
Sprague, who comes from San Francisco, 
to tell us about the work of California 
women. 


Rev. Mrs. LILA Frost SPRAGUE said: 


I can only bring you a word of greeting 
and encouragement. The people of Cali- 
fornia are aroused, and are giving this sub- 
ject consideration as never before. So 
widespread an interest is a guarantee of 
final success; if not this year, then at 
some period not far distant. In no place 
in America was there formerly so much 
prejudice against woman’s rights as in 
California, and in ne place has so much 
progress been made. Here is an instance: 
When my husband proposed that I should 
take his place in the pulpit during an 
absence, our Parish Committee said: ‘As 
your wife, we are willing to hear her, but 
not as a woman, nor as a precedent for 
other women. Last month that same 
committee opened its doors to Susan B. 
Anthony and invited her to speak. Noth- 
ing is more interesting to me than dif- 
ferences in methods. I feel like working 
in the home for the State; Mrs. Stetson 
would work in the State for the home. 
But while we disagree in methods, we all 
reach the same point. 


Rev. CHar.Les G. AMEs said: 


Twenty years ago ‘‘silk-stocking politi- 
cians’’ was a term of ridicule; we hear it 
no longer. Women are needed as voters 
in the interest of peace. Men are easily 
swayed by ideas of national honor. They 
may be swept into war. It would not be 
thus, if women were voters. Men are 
more prompt to resent an injury by a 
blow. The Civil War came in 1861; in 
1859 war had been said to be impossible. 
With women’s votes we may have a 
reasonable restriction of suffrage to intel- 
ligent people. I do not believe in univer- 
sal suffrage for men or for women. I 
always plead for an educational qualifica- 
tion. I have just been reading Lecky’s 
new book, ‘‘Democracy versus Liberty.” 
In England the danger is greater than 
here because there it can act without 
the limitations of a written constitution. 
Our own early statesmen did not believe 
in universal manhood suffrage. When I see 
the harm done by ignorance manipulated 
by demagogues, | remember that every 
extension of suffrage has been given by 
politicians to win popular sympathy, not 
from any widespread demand on the part 
of the classes enfranchised. Lecky calls 
it a degradation of suffrage. Why are for- 
eigners made voters prematurely? When 
I think how men vote away the property 
of other men and of all women, I want 
restriction. American women more gen- 
erally than men are students of sociology. 
If great questions are discussed we need 
the help of the women who carry on our 
churches, our charities, our reforms, who 
study art and literature. If there is to be 
a lecture on any high theme, few men 
attend; the audience is mostly women. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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The cause will advance whether we work 
or not. It is like the spring, which with 
hot and cold and wet and dry, comes 
along about so fast. I am so accustomed 
to take for granted the divine superinten- 
dency of the Universe that I am not con- 
cerned for the result. The slowest of all 
movers is the Being of whom we know so 
little. A thousand things go to the accom- 
plishment of an object. Women are com- 
ing into larger and wider activities, of 
which woman suffrage will be only one 
shining expression. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, said: 


I admit no defeat and I feel no dis- 
couragement. I do not agree with the 
last speaker in his reliance upon the 
‘‘divine superintendency”’ for woman suf- 
frage. It will come just as soon as men 
will it, and no sooner. It will come when 
just so much money has been raised and 
spent, and just so much work done, and 
not until then. It will never come except 
as a result of effort and devotion. It is 
greatly needed. Untold misery, degrada- 
tion and sorrow are daily caused by 
woman’s subjection. All reforms wait 
for the advent of woman in government. 
Let us work in faith and hope for the 
accomplishment of this greatest and most 
needed of social and political ameliora- 
tions. 

EVENING SESSION, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided, After 
an inspiring song by the Melrose Male 
Quartette, Prof. Ellen Hayes, of Welles- 
ley, read an original story which was at 
once a prose poem, a parable, and a 
prophecy. We hope to publish it in full 
hereafter, as it is too valuable for conden- 
sation or abridgment. 


Rev. Frep W. HAmI.tTon, of Roxbury, 
said: 

When Mr. Blackwell asked me to 
speak to you I hesitated. It seems to 


me that at this stage of the proceedings 
I have nothing to say. I have tried to 
find an argument against woman suffrage. 
If I could have done so it would have 
made my present task easier. I suppose I 
am asked to speak because I am a new- 
comer, so as to define my position. All, 
or nearly all present, I suppose are already 
believers. 1 will, however, suggest some 
of the obstacles which our cause has to 
encounter, though in doing so I am only 
echoing a twice-told tale. The Boston 
Herald says that the great majority of the 
people of the country are not much inter- 
ested. Therefore they hold a position of 
inertia. The average man does not care 
much for a mere principle of abstract 
justice. Sentiment and principle move 
the world, but not till they hit us. We 
don’t realize itsimportance. The average 
woman does not feel that she is deprived 
of any right—when she does, she will be 
likely to make herself heard. Just now 
our effort is like firing shells into a 
sandbank. <A _ particular objection and 
obstacle has been suggested by an unin- 
terested and intelligent observer. Why 
are politicians so much opposed toit? I 
will offer my explanation. It is common 
to say hard things of politicians. I do 
not. I like to put myself in the other 
fellow’s place. If his ways are irritating 
and incomprehensible ways to the suffrag- 
ists, so are the suffragists’ to him. Let us 
suppose that all politicians are of the 
most disinterested kind. Abraham Lin- 
coln was a consummate and adroit politi- 
cian; also a patriot. Politicians are much 
opposed to it. That's the great opposition 
that tells. If I were a politician, perhaps 
I should feel so too. We speak of polities 
as a game. Politicians think it a 
science. A whist-player does not know 
what cards he can get, but when he has 
them he knows their value. He under- 
stands the motives by which men are 
influenced, and how to play a winning 
hand. Suppose it were proposed to a 
scientific whist-player to play with a pack 
of five suits, or with fifteen cards in a 
suit. The politician thinks it may be a 
nice game, but he does not understand 
the new game, and he prefers to play 
politics such as he understands. He 
would be in the position of a mathemati- 
cian with a new multiplication table. Sup- 
pose that the mathematicians were able 
to change space to five dimensions in- 
stead of three. He would say no. And 
so the politician will put off the evil day 
as long as he can. I don’t blame him, 
Again, every politician believes that the 
safety of his country and of its constitu- 
tion is bound up in the success of the 
party he represents. The more honest he 
is, the more he believes this. Now no 


man knows whiat effect woman's voting 
would have upon parties. Politicians 
know that there are many unattached 


women, and that these women might not 
go with the men. I don’t know. Nobody 
knows. All this shows that the managers 
of the great parties do not know where 
they would come out, and they are un- 
willing to try the experiment. Populists 
and Prohibitionists are in favor of the 
reform because they know it is right: 
because they have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose; and because they have no 
hope of success. With managers of par- 
ties playing for a great stake it is different. 
They do not know what would be the 
result. They are trying to find out. At 
the time of thesham referendum, circulars 





were sent out perfectly insulting in their 


character. Women should oppose suf- 
rage because now they can sell liquor 
with impunity. Suppose that women are 
susceptible to the meanest motives, or 
again are so good and so pure that they 
would use the ballot unwisely. I don’t 
think, nor do you, that women would 
make no blunders. If we had more of 





principle and less of long-headed practical- | 


ity it would be better for politics. Some 
say ministers ought to have nothing to 
do with politics for same reason. Well, I 
should expect some men tofeel so. What 
is the thing to do? Ido not think these 
gentlemen are likely to be changed by 
argument, but they will be crushed under 
the steam roller of events. The reforms of 
the ages are always opposed by practical 
men. It is the popular view that reforms 
come because people see their utility. I 
maintain that exactly the oppesite is the 
case. They come by the pressure of the 
idealists, by the flame kindled in the 
hearts of the people. The experience and 
wisdom of the world are swept aside, and 
then the theologians and politicians say 
they did it. They say now that slavery 
was economically a mistake But that 
was not the reason it was abolished, 
though it is perfectly true. When our 
reform is accomplished, a good partof the 
world will say they didit. But itis not 
80. 

Mrs. Barrier WILLIAMS, by invitation, 
presented the claims of colored women to 
equal rights, 

Mrs. HELEN GARDENER said: 

This is the first time I ever sat on a 
platform with a colored woman. I am the 
daughter of a Southern slaveholder, who 
freed his slaves when it was unlawful to 
do so. Lam proud of that fact, and lam 
glad to stand on the same platform with a 
colored woman. It used to be thought 
extremely unwomanly to have separate 
rights of property. Would I give myself 
toa man to whom I would not give my 
property? Just so it was looked upon as 
unwomanly for a wife to collect her own 
wages, or to own her own land, Mr. John 
Hooker says he drew up a law in Con- 
necticut, which was regarded as perfectly 
frightful; a law giving a married woman 
aright to her own property and children. 
That was twelve years ago. Now the law 
is regarded by every one as perfectly wise 
and reasonable. Now women, even the 
remonstrants, accept and enjoy all these 
concessions. But they are only conces- 
sions. ‘They may be recalled at any time. 
There is a simple, easy way of ensuring 
their perpetuity. Woman suffrage is no 
new principle. No objection can be made 
against women’s equality, that does not 
apply tomen. Mrs. Jeannette Gilder says 
“there are too many ignorant women.” 
But if this is true, it is true equally of 
men. Citizenship does not depend upon 
men’s ability to fight. The test would 
cut off three-fifths of the male voters, 
including almvust all college professors, 
physicians, ministers and lawyers. It is 
a question of woman’s right to stand be- 
fore the law on the same footing with 
men. She asks no special privileges. 
There is an African in this wood-pile. If 
he is so sure that she is his inferior, why 
is he afraid of her legal equality? It is 
not the large-brained man that objects. It 
is a coward’s refuge to claim for himself 


legal advantages which he denies to 
others. A man may find a substitute, 


but a woman has furnished every man as 
her substitute, and has done so at the risk 
of her life. Whenever an army of women 
invades the country, we will raise an army 
of women to repel them. It is said that 
immoral women will double the power of 
immoral men. But such a test would en- 
franchise nine-tenths of women and dis- 
franchise nine-tenths of men. Is it on his 
morality that man relies for his suffrage? 
If so, is he not on a somewhat shaky 
foundation? Up to this stage of the 
movement, only high-minded and thought- 
ful, women have asked for the ballot— 
Lucy Stone and others. Are not the 
women advocates above the average of 
male voters and office-holders? I regret 
that tnese women will not all live to see its 
triumph. On what ground can it be claimed 
that these good women will put bad women 
into office. Is the suffrage tv be given or 
withheld on grounds of moral character? 
Who is to make the investigation? If you 
know that there are over 95,000 feeble- 
minded persons in asylums in 28 States, 
do you not know that this means some- 
thing vitally interesting to women?  100,- 
000 insane people; in reform schools 
100,000 more: blind, deaf, and dumb; 
700,000 incompetents in 28 States—don’t 
you know that these cases are prevent- 
able? If not, study heredity. Can the 
men of the nation afford to pay such a 
price for their love of domination? If sex 
is to subordinate, which sex should be 
subordinated? I am sorry to have women 
claim that woman will bring the millen- 
nium. But she is a human being, with 
interests as real and as vital as those of her 
brother. It is right that she shall have a 
voice in her own affairs. One-half of the 
race has not enough brain power to do the 
thinking for the whole. So long as one- 
half is held subordinate, the world will be 
only half as wise, good, and true as it 
should be. If all Populists or all Democrats 
were disfranchised, would it add to our 
wisdom? Women are a party in a certain 
sense. The time is coming when men will 
be ashamed to have it known that they 





ever opposed, and when women will be 
ashamed of having submitted to injustice. 
It is said that women are trying to také 
revenge; revenge for what? revenge upon 
whom? We, who have the rare good 
fortune to have lived with men who would 
scorn to take advantage, can understand 
how hard it must be for women who are 
not so fortunate, to assert themselves. 
Take the protective tariff off from men, 
and allow them to stand 
merits. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE said: 

Henry Ward Beecher always made a 
woman suffrage speech in New Hamp- 
shire every summer. He was told that 
he would die and that would end it. He 
said he would have granddaughters to 
take his place. It is all wrong to call on 
Mrs. Stetson, but I am going to do it all 
the same. 

Mrs. 
said: 

I have talked enough to-day. I will 
read you a poem out of my little book. 
You have heard men talk of how much 
they used to think of women, and how 
badly women act to-day. It is not su. 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON, 


REASSURANCE, 
Can you imagine nothing better, brother, 
Than that which you have always had 
before? 
Have you been so content with “wife and 
mother” 
You dare hope nothing more? 
Have you forever prized her, praised her, 
sung her, 
The happy queen of a most happy reign? 
Never dishonored her, despised her, flung 
her 
Derision and disdain? 
Go ask the literature of all the ages! 
Books that were written before woman read! 
Pagan and Christian, Satirists and Sages! 
Read what the world has said! 


There was no power on earth to bid you 
slacken 
The generous hand that 
grace! 
There was no shame on earth too black to 
blacken 
That much-praised woman-face! 


painted her dis- 


Eve and Pandora!—always you begin it— 
The ancients called her Sin and Shame and 
Death! 
“There is no evil without woman in it!” 
The modern proverb saith! 
She has heen yours in uttermost possession! 
Your slave, your mother, your well-chosen 
bride— 
And you have owned in million-fold confes- 
sion 
You were not satistied. 
Peace then! Fear not the coming woman, 
brother! 
Owning herself she giveth all the more! 
She shall be better woman, wife, and mother 
Than man hath known before! 


Cordial thanks, from the management 
of the suffrage meetings. are due to Mr. 
Augustus B. Bruce, the courteous, efficient 
custodian of Park Street Church, whose 
prompt and invariable helpfulness did 
much to lighten the burden of the com- 
mittee in charge. 


Sediiedieatl 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Ciry Pornr.—A regular meeting of the 
City Point Woman Suffrage League took 
place Tuesday evening, May 26, at the 
spacious residence of Mr. and Mrs. G. F. 
Lawley, No. 57 M Street. As at every 
League meeting this year, the attendance 
was very large, many gentlemen being 
present by special invitation. The an- 
nouncement of the woman suffrage ban- 
quet in Music Hall was made, also the de- 
tails of a social meeting to be held in June 
by the League. A letter from Chairman 
A. P. Martin of Police Commissioners was 
read, in which he stated that a hearing 
would be given the remonstrants against 
selling liquors at the Marine Park, in case 
applications for licenses werereceived. Five 
ladies and four gentlemen were elected to 
membership. Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, 
State Organizer of Massachusetts, made 
an interesting and instructive address 
upon ‘Women of the School Board, and 
the Present Outlook for Woman Suf- 
frage.”’ She gave personal reminiscences 
of her own, as a member of the School 
Committee of Wellesley, and spoke en 
couragingly of the future prospects for 
equal rights. The fact that so many 
highly educated young women are coming 
to the front admirably fitted to act intelli- 
gently in political affairs, also the excel- 
lent preparation which business women 
are receiving, were dwelt upon as hopeful 
indications. At the conclusion of Mrs. 
Smith’s address entertaining remarks 
were made by Mr. Bird, endorsing the 
views of the speaker, and sounding a note 
of encouragement. Miss Abbie May 
Evans gave a pleasing recitation, after 
which the company enjoyed a dainty col- 
lation provided by the hospitable host and 
hostess. E. F. B. 
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NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held at Long Pine Chautauqua. 
July 23 has been set apart by the man- 
agement as Nebraska W. 8. A. Day, and 
all the public exercises will be under the 
direction of the Association. The election 
of officers and closing business meetings 
will take place July 24. A Training School 
in Parliamentary Law, and Department 
Work will be held during the week be- 
ginning July 21. Mrs. Clara Bewick 
Colby, president of the Nebraska W.S. A., 
will devote some time to lecturing in the 
State before and after the annual meeting. 
Suffragists wishing to arrange a meeting 
may address Eva Bewick White, Woman's 
Tribune, Washington, D. C. 


on their own | 


DRAMA, 


THE 


CASTLE SQuaRE. — A double bil] next 
week: a comic opera by Offenbach, **Mar. 
riage by Lantern,’ and Leoncavallo’s well. 
known ‘Pagliacci.’ *‘Marriage by Lan. 
tern”’ is in Offenbach’s lightest and gayest 
strain. Peter isJ. F. Hanshue; Liza, Migs 
Hattie Bell Ladd: Anna Maria, Mlle. Fat. 
mah Diard, Miss Anna Lichter: Cather. 
ine, Miss Mary Linck: night watchman 
John Read. In “Pagliacci,” Madia jg 


| Mile.Fatmah Diard and Miss Anna Lichter: 


| selected and played. 


Canio, Chas. 0. Bassett: Tonio, William 
Mertens: Silvie, William Schuster; Peppe 
F. X. Mercier. . 

Misses Lichter and Linck and Messerg 
Mertens and Schuster are growing in popu- 


larity. The scenery and costumes wil be 
entirely new. The prices charged are 
small, The Boston Ideal Banjo, Mandolin 


and Guitar Club has programs cleverly 
** Marriage by Lan. 


| tern’? and ** Pagliacci” will be sung only 
| one week, 








JUNE opens up the vacation season, and 
gradually the perquisites are gotten into 
readiness. The cost of the intended trip 
is one of the first considerations with the 
tourist, and invariably a location at some 
one of the many resorts in northern or 
eastern New England is decided upon, 
This section has long been noted for itg 
numerous and varied resorts. To stimu- 
late an ever increasing patronage, the first 
duty of the railroads and landlords hag 
been to place before the tourist the best 
possible accommodations at a reasonable 
cost. The Boston & Maine Railroad each 
year, on the first of June, places on sale 
at its principal stations reduced-rate round- 
trip tickets to all the Mountain, Lake and 
Seashore resorts in that section of New 
England which is reached by its own and 
connecting lines; these tickets being good 
returning until Oct. 3d. To aid in select- 
ing a vacation resort, the Boston & Maine 
Railroad has issued several well-written 
and finely illustrated books, entitled ‘The 
Connecticut Valley,’ ‘‘Among the Moun- 
tains,’ *‘Northern Vermont,” and ‘All 
Along Shore.’’ They are sent to appli- 
cants upon receipt of a two-cent stamp for 
each book, while an excursion book, re- 
plete in information regarding routes, 
rates, hotels, and boarding-houses, and 
containing several maps as well as stage 
connections, is sent to any address by the 
General Passenger Department of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass, 
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LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, and made into the Spring 
Styles at 


STORER'S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HOUSE AND 
HOME Contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER : 
Of particulars as to how these premiums aré 
to be awarded Address ? 
2018 Columbia Ave, 


House and Home, pyiapeienia, Pe. 
SN Se a a ee es 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED.— A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentl 
or physician. Address R. L., WomMAN’S JOURNAL 
office, Boston. 











TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 18953, wishes to do tutoring or siml 
work, Presiden: Simpson of Marietta writes: ° at 
sroved himself a diligent and faithful student, 
honorable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as we#. 
in several other branches, and would do good service 
sa a teacher or private instructor.’ Address G. A. Du 
16 Waltham St.. Boston, Mass. 

AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, rua 
an elevator, or do any other work that does 9 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years am 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and at 
give recommendations. Would work for sm 
wages. Address G. A., WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 





——— os 


PROOF-READER.—A young woman who hes 
had experience as a proof-reader and copy-hol by 
anxious to get such work. She is recommen y 
the matron of the Y. W.C. A, as absolutely ho in 
and trustworthy, and as careful and painstakin 
her work. Margaret Deland is interested onl in 
case, which is asad one. This notice is insert oof- 
her behalf, without her knowledge. Address Pr 
Reader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 





est 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer. Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 
————«< 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress 
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